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PREFACE. 


THIS treatment of the Priestly Element in the Old Testament is intended 
to serve as a guide for students who wish to take up the questions relating to 
the subject from an historical point of view. The materials for a preliminary 
study of the various topics are gathered together, and arranged with sugges- 
tions as to order and method of procedure. 

It is thought that the work proposed is within the reach of the more 
mature pupils in the Sunday school, although the needs of college and theo- 
logical students have been kept especially in mind. 

The general results of modern historical criticism have been taken as a 
basis for the work, since it is only from the point of view of history that 
these subjects may now be considered intelligently. Each special topic con- 
nected with the general subject of the Priestly Element furnishes a beautiful ° 
illustration of the growth and development cf Israelitish and Jewish thought 
under the controlling influence of a conception of God which became more 
and more pure with the advancing centuries. 

Three methods of treatment have been employed, each being deemed 
best adapted to the case in hand, viz.: in Chapter I, a systematic statement of 
the scope of the Priestly Element; in Chapters II-IV, an zstorzcal statement 
covering in barest outline the story of the Priestly Element as a whole, in its 
progress and development; in Chapters V—XI, a classified and comparative 
examination (indicated by questions and suggestions based upon the material 
presented) of the more important special factors which, taken together, 
constitute the Priestly Element. 

Some effort has been made to indicate definitely and fully the more acces- 
sible literature on each topic. I wish to express my appreciation of the 
assistance rendered me by my colleague, Dr. John M. P. Smith, especially in 
the arrangement and verification of the scriptural references, and the refer- 
ences to the literature on the various topics. For obvious reasons the latter 
have been arranged chronologically, the literature in languages other than 
English being placed by itself. 

A second series of studies, designed to supplement and complete the 
present work, is in process of preparation. In these it is proposed to take up 
(1) the priestly literature of the Old Testament, viz., the priestly histories, the 
codes of legislation, the Psalms; (2) the priestly ideas as awhole; and (3) the 
relation of the Priestly Element to the work of Old Testament Prophecy and 
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PART HIRST 


I. GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER: 1. 


THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


§1. Three Elements Enter into Religion.—The reli- 
gion of an individual or nation depends upon the promi- 
nence given to one or another of these elements: 

(1) Worship, or, more technically, cu/t, a word which Pss. 103:1; 150. 
expresses the general attitude of the individual or group 
of individuals toward an outside higher world of super- 
natural or divine existence, and includes the outward 
acts that in various forms symbolize the inward thought. 

(2) Belief, or, more technically, creed, a word which (sane yet 
expresses the peculiar intellectual position entertained 15 
by an individual or group of individuals concerning cer- 
tain facts supposed to be essential, and their explana- 
tion. 

(3) Conduct, or, more technically, ethics, which includes Mic. 6:8; a 
all the acts and feelings of man in so far as they are Jamesr:27.’ 
related to his duties to himself and to his fellows, and 
to the fundamental ideas of right and wrong. 

§2. Three Great Channels of Revelation are found in 
the Old Testament; through these, separately and 
together, there has come down to us a wonderful story 
of the interworking of God and man. Thesé are: 

(1) The word of the prophet, including the utter- les Aad 
ances through centuries of that unique order established 
to give to the Hebrew nation and to the world the 
“word” of God. 

(2) The counsel of the sage, including the wise say- poe a 
ings and philosophical teachings (in the form of proverbs, 30; 8:14. 
riddles, essays, dialogues, etc.) found, for example, in the 
books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 

(3) The zxstruction (or law) of the priest, which forms pee 
the subject of consideration in this and the following 
studies. 

§ 3. The Place of Worship is First of All to be Noticed. 

—In ancient times because it seemed to men that certain 


I 


to 


Kings 14:23; 
1 Chron, 21:29; 
Exod. 19:2, 3, 12. 


Gen. 12:6; 13:18. 


Gen. 16:13, 14. 


Gen, 31: 44-54; 
Gen. 28: 18-22. 


Exod. 20:24-26; 
1 Kings 7: 48; 

2 Kings 16:10-15; 
Exod, 27: 1-8; 

1 Kings 2: 28-30. 


Josh. 4:115 

1 Sam. 4:3-6; 

2 Sam. 6: 2-17; 
Exod. 25:10-21; 
Exod. 25:22. 


2 Sam. 7: 2-6; 
Exod., chap. 26; 
Exod. 33: 7-9; 
Numb.17: 4,12,13. 


1 Kings 6:1, 2,11- 
14, 37, 38; 
Ezek. 43:1-12; 
Hag. 1: 4-14; 
Ezra 3:12, 13; 
6:13-18. 
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places were more favored by the gods than were others, in 
modern times because men fancy that a certain environ- 
ment is especially conducive to the spirit of worship, the 
place has always been a subject of greatest importance. 
The place was in early days something connected with 
mature : 

(1) High places, or hills, were especially sought as 
being the abode of God. 

(2) Zrees of a notable character are frequently referred 
to as connected with worship. 

(3) Springs, or wells, are places by the side of which 
angels were thought to dwell. 

(4) Sacred stones are mentioned as places to which 
the god came to meet his worshiper, and on which food 
was placed or libations of oil poured out. 

In each of these places Jehovah had shown his pres- 
ence, and it was for this reason that the hill or tree or 
spring or stone was sacred. (From Numb. 22: 41 it is to 
be seen that this idea of sacred places was found among 
other nations; cf also Isa. 16: 12.) 

The place was also often something of a more or less 
artificial character, as is seen in the use of — 

(5) Zhe altar, which was sometimes only of loose 
earth thrown up; at others, of unhewn stone; at still 
others, of gold and precious stones. This altar was the 
refuge and asylum of him who fled the hand of ven- 
geance, the witness of vows, the place on which the sac- 
rifice was laid. 

(6) Zhe ark, or chest, a sacred box in which certain 
sacred things were deposited ; which was used in case of 
war, because it was thought to afford protection ; and 
was designated as a place of communion with God. 

(7) The tent, or tabernacle, a dwelling in which the 
ark was preserved, and around which the holiest associa- 
tions clustered. Moses made most practical use of it, and 
it came to occupy an important place in Hebrew thought 
and tradition. 

(8) Zhe temple, which with the progress of civilization 
(the establishment of courts and the building of palaces) 
took the place of the tent, as being more dignified than 
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a Zent. There was (a2) Solomon’s temple, erected at a 
significant period of national development; (4) the tem- 
ple of Ezekiel’s vision, which was destined to play an 
important part in the history of Israel’s religious 
thought ; and (c) the second temple, erected with some 
disappointment, after the return from exile. 

It is to be noted, once more, that communion with 
God is sought and obtained in connection with natural 
places (hills, trees, springs, stones) and with places 
constructed by man (altars, ark, tent, temple). It will 
be at a later time, when temples are destroyed, men 
are scattered, groups living here and there, when the 
realistic conception gives place to the idealistic, and 
the material to the spiritual, that synagogues and 
churches will spring into existence, and, thus in still 
another form, satisfy the inward craving of humanity 
for a sacred place, in which to offer worship to the unseen 
powers. 

§ 4. The Priest, or Minister of worship, was the second 
necessity of worship, the first being the place. It was the 
priest who conducted the worship. 

(1) His function was threefold: to carry the ark, to 
minister to Jehovah, to biessin hisname. In the earliest 
times the need of having some such priest was felt, his 
presence being thought to be attended with peculiar 
blessing. 

(2) The priest-idea became so strong in Israel that 
the nation itself was understood to be a nation of priests, 
or a priestly nation, set apart to minister to the other 
nations of the world. After the exile, kings ceased to sit 
on Israel’s throne; and priests, under the form of a 
hierarchy, controlled the affairs of the nation. This fact 
shows how great a réle the priest played in Israelitish 
history. 

(3) Besides the priests and prophets who served and 
spoke for Jehovah, there were at many times in Israel’s 
history priests and prophets whose lives were devoted to 
the service of other gods. 

§ 5. Sacrifice was the most significant act of worship 


in ancient times. 
, 


Exod. 3:2-53 
Ps. 137- 


Deut. 10:8; 

Judg. 17: 7-133 
18: 3-6; 

Lev. 8:1-10. 


Deut. 14:23 
Exod. 19:6; 
Ezra 7:21, 25, 266 


1 Kings 18:19-22; 
2 Kings 23: 4,5; 
Ezek. 8:15, 16. 
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Gen. 18: 1-8; 
1 Sam, 1: 3-8} 
9: 23-25, 


Chron. 16: 1-3. 


Ps. 51: 18, 19; 

Isa. 1: 11-17; 

Lev., chaps. 1-7; 
8-10; II; 12-15; 
etc, 


Gen. 8: 20; 
Lev., chaps. 4,9. 


Lev. 3: 1-6; 
Judg. 20: 26, 


Gen. 35:14; 
Exod. 29: 40, 41}; 
Numb. 28: 7. 


Exod. 30:1, 7-9; 
Numb. 4:16. ‘ 


Lev., chaps. 5,7, 
ae 


4; 
Numb. 6:12. 


(1) At first this was a social meal, a banquet in which 
the offerer and his friends participated and to which the 
deity was invited. There are frequent references to such 
sacrificial meals in which the members of a family, or of 
a clan, or, indeed, of a whole nation took part. This meal 
was full of joy, sometimes boisterous. Those who par- 
ticipated were eating and drinking with the deity ; it was. 
a communion of the worshiper and his god. 

(2) In later times sacrifice became more formal, and 
gradually grew into an exclusively religious act. The 
prophets strongly denounced sacrifice in which the true 
spirit of worship was lacking, or which in itself, without a 
proper life, was thought to gain Jehovah’s favor. The 
book of Leviticus is devoted to the subject of sacrifice, 
viz., the method, the kinds, etc., etc. This more formal 
and exclusively religious conception of sacrifice came to 
prevail universally in the last centuries of Israel’s history. 

(3) Several different kinds of offerings or sacrifice 
were distinguished, according as each expressed a par- 
ticular purpose, or was presented by a particular method ; 
among these were: 

(2) The burnt-offering, which consisted of the burning 
of a whole animal of the proper kind upon an altar as an 
offering to Jehovah. 

(6) The peace-offering, which was also an animal sacri- 
fice, but differed from the burnt-offering in that it 
provided for the giving of only the blood and certain 
specified parts of the animal to Jehovah, the rest being 
eaten by the sacrificial guests. 

(c) The drink-offering, which was a libation of wine, 
or oil, usually made in connection with other offerings. 

(a) The incense-offering, in which fragrant spices were 
burned with the thought that the rising fragrance was 
acceptable to Jehovah. 

(e) The trespass-offering, which was made for the pur- 
pose of expiating offenses against Jehovah and man in 
which the damage could be estimated and covered by 
compensation ; the blood of the animal was poured out 
to Jehovah, the fat was burned on the altar, and the rest 
was the perquisite of the priests. 
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(f) The sin-offering, which occupied a very important 
place in the cultus and of which the emphasis placed 
upon the shedding of blood is a conspicuous feature ; 
the specifications for this part of the ritual are very com- 
plete and detailed. 

(g) The wave-offering, consisting of certain portions 
of the sacrifice that were given over to the priests and 
were waved by them before the altar as a token of the 
fact that they belonged to Jehovah, but had been given 
over by him to the priests. 

(4) Great care was taken as to the materials which 
might enter into a sacrifice. These were in general flesh, 
fine flour or meal, incense, oil, wine, cakes of dough, 
salt. Here again important conceptions were associated 
with each of the materials, and regulations were enacted 
_ prescribing the exact character and amount of materials 
to be used. 

§ 6. The Times of Worship were an important item, for 
these were the feast occasions ; these were often merely 
the social meals of a clan; or, in other cases, were con- 
nected witha pilgrimage. They had their origin in connec- 
tion with the times of the moon and the seasons, arising, 
as they did, out of the pastoral or agricultural life. Men 
whose hearts have the same tendencies are drawn 
together, and in the act of association there is worship; 
for the more closely they are united, the nearer they may 
come to God. To know more of God is itself to worship 
him, and the highest form of worship is, perhaps, that 
which involves communion with others as well as with 
God. 

(1) There were three great feasts, the first coming in 
the springtime, the second in the early summer, the 
third in the autumn. These correspond roughly to 
the more modern Easter, Pentecost, and Thanksgiving 
seasons. 

(2) There were also special feasts and feast days, 
which in early times seem to have been of a joyous 
character. 

(3) There were days, like the Day of Atonement, 
which were days of affliction rather than of joy. 


Lev. 4: 24-34; 

Lev., chap. 16; 

Numb., chap. 7; 
15:27. 


Deut. 12: 6-17; 

Numb. 15; 19-21; 
Numb. 18; 8-29; 
Exod. 29: 27, 28. 


Exod. 20: 24; 
29: 40; 30:1; 
Leys23125°45 235 
7:12; 23313. 


r Sam. 9:12, 13, 
22-245 
~1Sam. 1:3, 4. 


Exod. 23: 14-17. 


Hos. 2:11. 


Lev. 16:29 34° 
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Zech. 7:3-5; 
Esther 9:28-31. 


Gen. 24: 12 ff.; 
1 Sam. 1:10; 8:6 
1 Kings 8: 23-53), 
Isa. 38:2, 3; 
Neh. 1:4-11; 2:4. 


Judg. 11: 30-39}; 
rSam. 1:11; 

Jag. 1333-75 
umb. 6: 1-12. 


1 Kings 6: 19; 

Exod. 28:30; 

Gen. 20:3; 28:10, 
18. 


Isa. 47:9; 
Jer. 27:9; 


Deut. 18 9-13. 


Gen. 4:21; 
Amos 5: 23; 
Isa. 30: 29, 32; 
Jer. 48:36; 
Numb, 10: 2; 


31:6; 
Josh. 6: Min? 
Pss. 137: 2; 33: 
2Sam. 16:14; 
Exod. 15: 20}; 
Pss. 149: 3; 150: 4. 


» 


> 


(4) There were also fast days, as well as feast days, 
celebrating some great calamity. 

§ 7. Other Acts of Worship.—In connection with and 
forming a part of worship were several specific acts, 
such as— 

(1) Prayer; this was always implied in the act of 
’ sacrifice, but very frequently it was independent of 
sacrifice. If the deity is a person, and if he has real inter- 
est in his clan or tribe or people, he will surely listen to 
them, when in distress their heart appeals for succor ; 
and also when in joy they express appreciation of some 
great favor which he has shown them. Abraham’s prayer 
for the city in which his relatives dwelt is characteristic 
of the earliest and the latest periods of civilization, and 
is thoroughly typical of humanity. 

(2) The vow was a kind of prayer, very common in 
ancient times, and, when once made, regarded as invio- 
lable. It sometimes involved a simple gift; at other 
times, perhaps, as in the case of Jephthah, the sacrifice 
of a human life ; and again, as in the case of the Nazirite, 
it signified setting apart to the service of God. 

(3) Zhe oracle and dream, as methods of ascertaining 
the divine will, must be counted as acts of worship. In 
these methods, as in all the others, the Israelites did not 
differ from the other ancient nations .in the midst of 
whom they dwelt. 

(4) Sorcery was employed in many forms, for there 
were diviners, augurs, enchanters, charmers, consulters 
with familiar spirits, wizards, and necromancers; but acts 
of this kind were always forbidden. 

(5) Mustc and dancing were accompaniments of wor- 
ship. If worship is the expression of the heart in com- 
munion with God, it must include melody and rhythm, 
sound and movement. Music has always formed a part 
of worship, andin many cases dancing has accompanied, 
not only festival, but worship. 

§ 8. Songs and Hymns of Worship.—These furnish us, 
perhaps, the highest product of the priest-work; for, 
although much of the Psalter is prophetic in its character, 
by far the greater part is the high and holy expression 
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of the soul of individual or nation in its deepest com- 
munion with God; and nowhere in all literature may 
religious songs of so tender and deep a character be 
found as in the Hebrew Psalter, the hymn-book of the 
Hebrew temple, the work of the Hebrew priest. These 
have been variously and quite minutely classified; but 
here reference may be limited to — 

(1) Songs of thanksgiving, in which gratitude is 
expressed for great favors received from Jehovah and his 
praises are gladly sung. 

(2) Songs of petition and prayer, in which the poet 
pleads for the intervention of Jehovah in behalf of 
himself or of Israel, bringing deliverance from difficulty 
and danger, or restoration to divine favor. 

(3) Songs of penitential confession, in which the sin- 

“ner pours out his confession of sin and guilt. 

§9. Laws Regulating Worship and Life were, likewise, 
largely formulated, promulgated, and executed by the 
priests. Legislation, therefore, in its stricter sense, was 
the function of the priests, rather than of the prophets or 
sages. The priest’s work included something more than 
the various elements which enter into or are connected 
with what we would today call worshz~. In those days 
the religious life and the secular life were the same. 
Religion and politics were the same. This means that 
it was impossible to draw a line between religious life 
and ordinary life. The priest’s work dealt with both. It 
had to do, consequently, with such matters as the treat- 
ment of one’s neighbor’s cattle, the treatment of birds, 
the building of a house. There were laws, for example, 
concerning the harvest, the oppression of the poor, the 
treatment of defectives, tale-bearing, etc., etc. These 
are a few examples only, taken from the great law- 
books, Exodus, Leviticus,and Deuteronomy. It is to be 
understood, of course, that these laws, as they were from 
time to time formulated, included the teachings of the 
prophets and sages, as they appeared and did their work 
and passed away. But in addition to these laws of soci- 
‘ological character there were the laws which regulated 


Pss, 103; 134; 136. 


Pss. 80; 88; 102. 


Pss. 51; 116; 130. 


Deut. 22: 1-12; 
Exod. 21: 1-35; 
22 :1-27. 


Lev. 19 : 9-37; 
Exod. 23: 1-9. 
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Exod. 23:18, 19; 
Deut. 30: 15-203 
Lev., chap. 21. 


2Chron, 5:2—7:23 
cf. Kings, 
chap. 8. 


1 Chron., chaps. 


15, 16; 
cf.2Sam, 6:12-19. 


Chron., chaps. 


29-32; 
cf.2 Kings,chaps. 
18-20. 


2 Chron. 35:1-19; 
ef, z Kings 
23: 21-23. 


1 Chron., chaps. 
28, 29; 
cf. 1 Kings 1: 32- 


40. 
1 Chron. ,chap.21; 
cf.2 Sam., chap. 


24. 
2 Sam. 11: 2-27. 


x Chron., chaps, 
23-26. 


the details of worship in all respects, e. g., the priest, his 
dress, his maintenance, the offerings, their material, etc., 
etc. These more strictly come into consideration in 
connection with topics already discussed (cf §§ 3, 7). 

§ 10. The History of Worship was naturally written or 
compiled by priests, and thus constitutes a part of the 
priest-work of the Old Testament. The history of Israel, 
as we find it in the books of Samuel and Kings, had already 
been written (about 550 B.C.). This history was prepared 
from a wholly prophetic point of view. It was intended 
to teach prophetic lessons, especially those connected 
with the idea of the enormity of sin and its disastrous 
consequences. At a later date (about 300 B. C.) the 
priests undertook to traverse the field of sacred history, 
and in so doing used, to some extent, the same original 
This przestly history is found in the books off 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. In these books the 
thought always uppermost is that of the hzstory of worship. 
Its purpose was to assist in establishing regular service 
in the second temple, and to kindle in the hearts of the 
people a national life and spirit, and respect for the insti- 
tutions of the national religion. The differences in matter, 
tone, and spirit between the prophetic and the priestly 
histories is easily seen by a comparison of the treatment 
which each gives to the same subject, ¢. g.- 

(1) The dedication of the temple. 

(2) The transfer of the ark to Jerusalem. 

(3) The accession of Solomon. 

(4) The account of the plague in David’s reign. 

(5) The sin of David with Bathsheba, which is not 
mentioned in Chronicles. 

(6) The organization of the priests and Levites and 
temple officials, which is treated in full in Chronicles, and 
not mentioned in Samuel and Kings. 


sources. 


It is proposed, after this general view of the work of the priests as 
a whole, to undertake to do five things in the following series of 


studies : 


(1) To trace the history of worship from the beginning to the end 
of the Old Testament times, through the early, the middle, and the 


late periods. 
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(2) To classify and note the elements of worship in the Hebrew 
Psalter, the Christian’s Book of Psalms. 

(3) To analyze and present the essential points of interest in the 
histories which the priests themselves prepared, and which are found 
in the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

(4) To determine the great ideas which entered into and controlled 
the priest-work. 

(5) To explain as far as it may be possible (2) the purpose and 
spirit of this przest-element as it appears in its various forms in Israel- 
itish history and literature; (4) the permanent, as distinguished from 
the transitory, elements which it contained; (¢) the contribution which 
it made to Christianity, or, in other words, its relationship to Chris- 
tianity. 


PART SECOND 


TEE ELS TORN OH” WORSE TP 


II. History oF WORSHIP IN THE EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


Ill. History or WorsHIP IN THE MIDDLE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


IV. History or WORSHIP IN THE LATER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


§ 11. Worship Alone Constituted Religion in the earliest times. It 
was later that greater and greater emphasis came to be placed on con- 
duct and belief (see § 1). A ceremony or religious rite was associated 
(in the various ancient religions) with some fact, or supposed fact, or 
legend, or myth. But it was the vzte which constituted the religious 
element, and not any belief concerning the origin of the rite. “It 
made no difference what the worshiper believed concerning the cere- 
mony, if only he performed it regularly and accurately.” ‘What was 
obligatory or meritorious was the exact performance of sacred acts 
prescribed by religious traditions.” It was the prophets and sages 
who introduced at the same time higher conceptions of God and 
higher conceptions of life. 

See W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), pp. 17-22; MENZIES, Azs- 
tory of Religion, pp. 6-13, 64f.; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 
Pp. 52-5. 

§12. A Semitic Period in the Development of Worship preceded the 
earliest Hebrew worship, and formed the basis of it. It will be 
remembered that the Semitic family (1) gave to the world the two 
earliest civilizations of which we have knowledge, the Egyptian and 
the old Babylonian, and controlled the world’s political history for 
forty or fifty centuries; (2) has been mediary, not only in the field of 
commerce and between man and man, but also in that higher field of 
religion between God and man, in that they have proved to be the 
religious teachers of the world, since through them have come the 
world’s three highest faiths—Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. 

See G. A. SMITH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 28 ff.; W. R. 
SMITH, of. cét., pp. 28-83; C. G. MONTEFIORE, The Religion of the Ancient 


Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp. 22-30; J. F. McCurpy, History, Prophecy 
and the Monuments, Vol. 1, pp. 5-11; FRITZ HOMMEL, The Civilization of the East, 


Pp. 25-7- 
§ 13. The Most Ancient Form of Semitic Religion, the parent of all 
others, was that found in the old mother-home of Arabia. It wasa 
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religion well adapted to the condition of the people, who, at that time, 
were still in clans. The Hebrews, together with the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, had “their root in a state of society when there 
was no large and orderly community, but only a multitude of small 
and restless tribes; when there was no written law, but only custom ; 
and when there was no central authority to execute justice, but it 
was left to a man’s fellow-clansmen to avenge his murder.” In this 
time — 

(1) There was a god for each clan, and this god was thought to be a 
very remote ancestor. To leave the clan meant to leave the god. This 
clan-god was closely connected with every undertaking of the clan, 
whether of peace or war; and his name everywhere was “Lord,” 
“King,” “Mighty One.” 

See Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 74-6; W. R. SMITH, Religion of the 


Semites (2d ed.), pp. 35-9; D’ALVIELLA, Origin and Growth of the Conception of God 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891), pp. 204-7. 


(2) Zhe worship of the clan-god was important, because every 
detail of life was dependent on his favor. His favor or anger was 
shown at certain spots, which thenceforward became sacred places, and 
here those who inquired of him would find him. The god could not, 
of course, be worshiped anywhere outside of the land which belonged to 
him; and if one left that land and entered another, he must at once 
transfer his worship to the god of the new land. 


See MENZIES, of. czt., pp. 160f.; BUDDE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 
53-5: 

(3) Zhe present life played a larger part than the future life; for, 
while the early Semites believed in the continued existence of the 
departed, they regarded them as destitute of energy, as “shades laid 
in the ground.” ‘After death, it was held, even religion came to an 
end. A man must enjoy the society of his god in this life; after 
death he could take part in no sacrifice, and could render to God no 
thanks or service.” 

See MENZIES, of. cit., p. 161; C. G. MONTEFIORE, of. cit, pp. 454-7; R. H. 
CHARLES, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 51-4. 

(4) This explains, in some measure, ¢he rites of worship which 
existed in these primitive times, viz.: 

(a) The sacrifice; the man sought a sacred place (7. ¢, a place 
where the god was likely to be found), killed an animal, put the blood 
of the animal on a stone; the god touched the blood, the man touched 
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it, and this act was a renewal of the declaration that the man and the 
god were of the same blood, and that the covenant between them was 
renewed. 

See MENZIES, of. cit., pp. 65-8, 162; ScHULTZ, “The Significance of Sacri- 
fice in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV, Pp: 257-61 ; 
G, S. GOODSPEED, “The Atonement of Communion,” Sidlical World, Vol. XVII, 
Ppp. 96-106. ; 

(2) The feast or banquet; at this the god was supposed to sit with 
his people and to receive his share of the animal just slain. In late 
times, when the god was thought to live above, his share was burned 
and he received the savor or smell of the sacrifice. The feast included 
dancing, and even gross kinds of indulgence. All was joyful. Happi- 
ness, reaching even to “ orgiastic ecstasy,”’ was universal. 

See W. R. SMITH, of. cit., pp. 253-8; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, Vol. 
I, pp. 188 £. 

§ 14. Three Great Periods are seen in the develop- Josh. 24:2,3. 
ment of this primitive Semitic worship, as it appears in 
the Old Testament history. Two opinions exist as to 
whether the writing of the Pentateuch (or five books of 
the law) was practically finished in the days of Moses, or 
in the days of Ezra. 

See GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, pp. 31-583 
Briccs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 1897, pp. 156-62; 

Driver, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), 
pp. 82-98, 123-6, 135-59; CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, 
The Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 17-23. 

This question does not concern us here; for all stu- 
dents agree that, whatever may have been the date of 
writing, the date of adoption of the laws and ceremonies 
by the masses of the people is definitely announced in 
Scripture, viz.: 

(1) The Levitical law in all its fulness and the Leviti- Neh., chap. 8. 
cal ritual of worship were not adopted until the times of 
Ezra (440 B. C.). 

(2) The Deuteronomic law, as laid down in Deuter- aKings ss: 8— 
onomy, did not come into force until Josiah’s time (621 
B.C.). It is clear that there was 

(3) An earlier legal code and an earlier form of wor- Bind. 30725— 
ship which served to connect’ the old Semitic worship 
with the Deuteronomic. This earliest of the three 
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Gen. 47: I-10, 


Judg. 1: 1-4; 
2: 11-19. 


Hos. 11: 1-43 
12:10, Ir; 
AMOS 2: 10-12; 

Isa, 2: 6-9. 


Josh. 24: 3-7. 


Gen. 12: 6-8; 
13:4, 183 
26: 24 f.; 
32: 22-323 
35:14 f. 


Gen, 31: 46. 


Gen. 31:19, 34 f. 


Gen. 22:13; 27:25; 
28 :18; 
Exod. 24: 4-8. 


periods is first to be considered and presents itself in 
three different stages, viz.: 

(a) The primitive Hebrew stage—that which existed 
during the days of the patriarchs, and while Israel was 
still a nomadic people, wandering from place to place. 

(2) The Canaanitish stage— that in which the primi- 
tive form camé into contact with the corrupt and licen- 
tious practices of the Canaanitish religion; it was at this 
time that Israel was settling down to an agricultural life. 

(c) The prophetic stage—that in which the prophets 
made heroic struggle against the corruption and idola- 
try of Israel, by pointing out a truer conception of God, 
the adoption of which affected both the conduct and the 
worship of the nation. 

$15. In the Primitive Stage of the Early Period the 
Worship was, of course, only slightly different from that 
common Semitic worship described above. The people 
were still wandering about. Leaders had been raised up 
by God whose work would in time lead the people 
higher and higher toward a proper conception of 
God and of his worship. But, as the Old Testament 
so clearly shows, the people hung back; refused to 
follow the divinely appointed leaders ; and only after 
fifteen hundred years of instruction finally acknowledged 
Jehovah to be the only God. The facts concerning 
worship are these: 

(1) Zhe place selected for worship by the patriarchs 
was the place in which they pitched their tent; e¢. ¢., 
Abraham worshiped at Shechem, and near Bethel ; Jacob 
at Beersheba, and at Peniel, and at Bethel. TZvees, 
Springs, and stones are also mentioned. 

The adfar must have been something very simple, 
consisting only of stones gathered together, or of earth 
thrown up. 

Teraphim, or household gods, were found in Jacob’s 
family. There seems not to have been an ark or chest 
in use. 

(2) Zhe priest was the leader, whoever he may have 
been, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, or Moses. There was no 
class of priests. 
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(3) Zhe sacrifice was a family meal, or a clan meal, 2. ¢., 
a banquet. It consisted of flesh, specially prepared ; its 
savor was smelled by Jehovah; it was eaten by repre- 
sentatives of the deity. 

(4) Zhe times were irregular ; sacrifice was offered at 
any time. There is no reference to the observance of 
dates marked by the moon, or of the saddath. 

(5) Other acts of worship are seen in — 

(a) The grayer of Abraham for the deliverance of 
Lot, of Abraham’s servant for guidance in the pursuit of 
his mission, and of Jacob for deliverance from Esau. 

(2) The vow of Abraham paid to Melchizedek; and 
that of Jacob made on his journey to Laban, the Syrian. 

(c) The dreams of the patriarchs, which as methods 
of receiving communications from the deity are to be 
classed with acts of worship. 

(2) The cup of divination of Joseph, and the seraphim 
(see p. 16). 

(6) Songs and hymns, laws, and history-writing had 
not yet taken formal shape ; or, at all events, they have 
not come down to us in the form which existed in these 
early days. The present literary form of pieces like 
the “Blessing of Jacob,” the “Song of Moses at the Red 
Sea,” and the ‘ Decalogue” comes from a time later 
than the settlement in Canaan. 

§16. In the Canaanitish Stage of the Early Period the 
worship was greatly changed. ‘This was due partly to the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life, and partly to 
contact with Cazaanitish forms of worship, which were 
peculiarly rich and fascinating. The name of the 
Canaanitish divinity, Baal, meant “lord.” It is easy to 
see that the Israelite would feel that he was not doing 
. justice to his God, if he did not pay him every possible 
honor, or at least the honors paid their gods by his 
neighbors, the Canaanites. Consequently much that 
was Canaanitish was now appropriated. 

(1) Places and representatives; here arise — 

(2) The high places, all over the land, which soon 
became centers of corruption and licentiousness. 
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(4) The peldars and the tree trunks, or Asherim, which 
were to be found at the high places and were taken over into 
the Jehovah-worship which was carried on at these places. 

(c) The ark or chest, which was thought to represent 
the deity, and which the people carried with them when 
they went to battle, as in Eli’s days. 

(2) The image of the serpent, or of the dud, which was 
adopted, now and again, as the proper representation of 
deity. 

(¢) The Urim and Thummim, which were carried in a 
pocket of the priestly ephod, were in use as a means of 
discovering the divine will with reference to any course 
of action. 

(2) The priest was sometimes a professional, bearing 
the name Levite, and cultivated a certain professional 
tone by which he was recognized as a Levite. He 
seems to have been more acceptable than the patriarch 
or oldest son, who in the past had performed priestly duties. 
The priest went about wherever he could find employ- 
ment. But the old family priesthood still continued, and 
sacrifice was not restricted to any class of priests. 

(3) Sacrifice was the same as before, an act of com- 
munion with the deity. The burnt-offering seems to 
have occupied a more prominent place. 

(4) Zimes and seasons.—Now there arose feasts of 
the moon; the sabbath was also observed, probably as a 
time of rejoicing; there were also the Feasts of Harvest 
and Vintage, because Israel had now become an agricul- 
tural people. These feasts furnished opportunity for 
drunkenness and licentiousness. 

(5) Other acts.—We read of the— 

(a) Prayers of Manoah, Samson, and Hannah. 

(2) Vows of Jephthah and of Hannah, and of the 
tribes of Israel against Benjamin, because of its outrage 
upon the Levite’s concubine. 

(c) Vistons of Samson’s parents, and of the child 
Samuel, during his sojourn in the temple at Shiloh. 

(2) Sorcery and witchcraft in connection with Saul’s 
attempt to learn the outcome of his contest with the 
Philistines. 
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(¢) Music and dancing in connection with the yearly 
feasts at Shiloh, with the sons of the prophets, and, a little 
later, on the part of David. This was characteristic of 
the joyous spirit that permeated the religion of these times. 

(6) Songs and hymns are seen in the exodus song, 
with its refrain; the song of Deborah; and the song of 
Hannah. 

(7) Zaws were unquestionably taking form, under 
divine guidance, as the codification of custom. To what 
extent this was true is a matter of dispute between (a) 
those who believe that the Israelitish legislation, as it 
has come down to us, was the work of one generation, 
and of one man,. Moses, and (d) those who believe that 
this legislation is the product of seven or eight centuries 
of history, although based upon and growing out of the 
work of Moses (cf. references to literature on § 14). 

§17. In the Prophetic Stage of the Early Period great 
influences were at work to purge and purify the corrup- 
tion which had entered into Israel’s worship, and to teach 
a conception of God which, in itself, would lead to a 
higher type of worship. This period begins roughly 
with Samuel’s work of reformation and closes just before 
Josiah’s reformation (621 B.C.). The great names of 
the period are Samuel and David; Elijah, Elisha, and 
Jonah; Amos and Hosea; Isaiah and Micah; and, last 
of all, Zephaniah and Jeremiah, in whose days the réfor- 
mation came. The details of this reformation belong to 
the second or middle period; but the preparation for 
the great changes wrought in 621 B. C. was made by the 
prophets of the preceding centuries. _ The actual prac- 
tices of this sub-period were full of superstition. Let us 
first note what they were and then the attitude of the 
prophets toward them. 

(1) Places of worship. 

(a) The high places were still used in different parts 
of the country, as is seen in the cases of Samuel, whom 
Saul first met at the sacrifice on the high place; of Solo- 
mon, even when the temple had been built ; of Jeroboam ; 
of the people of Judah in Rehoboam’s time and under 
later kings ; and of Ahaz. 
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1 Kings 8: 62-65; 
Hos. 2:11; 
Exod. 23:18; 
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Mic. 6:7; 

2 Kings 17:17. 


(6) The pillars and Asherim occupied even a larger 
place than before, continuing in general use until the 
reign of Josiah. 

(¢) Zhe ark was transferred with great solemnity 
to Jerusalem, when that city became under David the 
nation’s capital. This supreme act of worship was 
accompanied by music and dancing. 

(d) The temple was built by Solomon; this act was 
full of significance for the future history of worship. 
As the king had his palace, so Jehovah was to have his 
temple. The ceremonial would now be better organ- 
ized; a basis was furnished for future development ; 
priests and singers must be provided for regular service. 
While at this central place the worship would henceforth 
be conducted in a purer form, but at the same time with 
luxurious magnificence, the old routine continued in all 
its corruption throughout the country at large. 

(ce) The spirit of Samuel, called Elohim (2. e., God), 
was thought to have been called forth after death by the 
witch of Endor, in order to speak with Saul at his request. 

(f) The calves setup at Bethel and Gilgal were figures 
of Jehovah, intended to be worshiped by the Israelites of 
the north, in order that they might not be induced to go 
to Jerusalem for worship. 

(2) Zhe priest now became a more important person- 
age; the professional element increased. The bond 
between those engaged in the same work was strengthened 
by association. The Levite was gaining ground, as over 
against the older patriarchal priest. The temple required 
professional service. Samuel was a priest, and in his 
time the monarchy took shape, which meant a separation 
of the state and church. With the royal sanction the 
priestly order was greatly strengthened; but the king 
maintained supremacy and, according to the old patriar- 
chal idea, offered sacrifice as head. Since the priest was 
judge, he formulated decisions, which in later times were 
to become /aw. 

(3) Sacrifice was offered, sometimes upon a great 
scale; the old idea of communion with God continued ; 
and a great feature of the sacrifice was the element of 
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joy. The sacrifice might not be offered with leavened 
bread. The first-fruits of the ground were called for. 
Sometimes human sacrifice was offered. 

(4) Zimes were now more definitely fixed. 

(a) The saédath was an established institution, what- 
ever may have been its origin. 

(4) The beginnings of a sadéatical year were made, 
in the custom of allowing the land to lie fallow every 
seventh year. 

(c) Three agricultural feasts, with dates dependent 
upon the climate, were observed, viz.: the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Easter time), in celebration of the 
departure from Egypt; the Feast of Harvest, when the 
first-fruits were gathered; and the Feast of Ingathering, 
in the autumn. 

(5) Other acts. 

(2) Prayers continued to be offered, as in the case of 
Samuel at Mizpah, and on the occasion of the people’s 
demand for a king; of David, after Nathan had made 
known to him Jehovah’s purpose to establish his house 
in Israel, and on the occasion of the death of Bathsheba’s 
child; of Solomon, at the time of the dedication of the 
temple at Jerusalem; of Elijah, for the restoration of the 
widow’s son to life, and on Mount Carmel; and of Heze- 
kiah, for deliverance from Sennacherib. 

(6) Vows were still made, as, for example, in the case 
of Absalom, and of the Nazirites. 

(c) Oracles and dreams are seen in David’s inquiry of 
Jehovah after the death of Saul, and before the battle 
with the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim ; in Jehovah’s 
message to David through Nathan; in Solomon’s dream 
at Gibeon; in Ahab’s consultation of the prophets before 
advancing upon Ramoth-Gilead; and in the use made 
of the brazen altar by King Ahaz. The visions of 
Amos and Isaiah may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

(2) Sorcery was practiced, for it was distinctly opposed 
by Saul and Samuel (although Samuel himself is said to 
have been called from the grave by a witch), and by later 
prophets. 
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(e) Music and dancing were greatly developed in con- 
nection with the feasts and the worship on the high places, 
and the regular services of the temple at Jerusalem which 
contributed much to the enrichment of the worship of 
Jehovah. 

(6) Songs were sung, sometimes of a secular character, 
as when the women of Israel praised the warlike deeds of 
Saul and David, and when David lamented the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, or that of Abner, or of Absalom; at 
other times of a religious character, as perhaps when David 
sang upon the occasion of his deliverance from Saul (but 
see § 19). 

§ 18. The Prophets’ Attitude toward the actual prac- 
tice of the people, as it was conducted by the priests, 
was that of undisguised opposition. 
times that — 

(1) The high places were an occasion of sin, and 
aroused Jehovah’s anger, and must therefore be destroyed. 
They were one of the most effective channels of corrup- 
tion to the worshipers of Jehovah. 

(2) The priests were altogether corrupt and self-seek- 
ing; they were the leaders in sin, going to the farthest 
extremes of debauchery and licentiousness, and carry- 
ing the people down to destruction along with them- 
selves. 

(3) Sacrifice was displeasing to Jehovah, since the 
people were multiplying offerings with the thought that 
this was all that was necessary to secure Jehovah’s bless- 
ing; whereas justice and mercy were alone pleasing to 
him. 

(4) Feast days and seasons had become occasions of 
orgiastic revelry and must be brought to an end. These 
were in large measure borrowed from the Baal-worship, 
and were not yet wholly purified. 

(5) Prayer was in vain, no matter how fervent and 
frequent, since it came from people whose hearts were 
evil, and their hands red with blood. 

(6) Sorcery and witchcraft were condemned and 
regarded as unworthy of a people whose worship should 
be given to Jehovah. 


It is asserted many 
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§ 19. The Songs and Hymns of the Early Period furnish one of the 
most difficult questions within the entire realm of biblical study. 
Modern scholars, for the most part, teach (1) that ¢e Jaw is the prod- 
uct of many centuries of history conducted by God in such a manner 
as to produce that law, the basis being found in the work of Moses; 
and (2) that to ascribe the whole to Moses permits no opportunity for 
gradual unfolding of the divine plan. So they teach (1) that most of 
the seventy-three psalms ascribed by tradition to David belong to a 
later age, when ideas of God were higher and purer than in David’s 
times, and when the worship of God by leaders and people had become 
pure and spiritual; and (2) that to ascribe these psalms, or most of 
them, to David is to turn the history of Israel’s religious thought wrong 
side foremost, and to presuppose in David’s times a condition of 
spiritual life on the part of David and the people which could not have 
existed until centuries later. This very serious and important ques- 
tion may not be taken up here. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
case of the psa/ms, as in the case of the /aw, whatever may have been 
the date of origin, the people never reached a position in which they 
could use these psalms (with a few exceptions) as the expression of 
their spiritual communion with God, until (z) the prophets had preached 
long centuries, (4) the priests themselves had united to purge and 
purify a corrupt worship, (¢) the city of Jerusalem was destroyed and 
the land laid waste, (d) the inhabitants were carried away into a for- 
eign country, and (e) the nation was taught, once for all, what had 
many times been said, but never actually believed, viz., that there was 
one God, and one only. The psalms as a distinct part of the priests’ 
work will receive further consideration in a later chapter. 

See EWALD, Commentary on the Psalms, Vol. 1, pp. 60-71; PEROWNE, Book of 
Psalms (second edition), Vol. I, pp. 1-21; MuRRAY, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 
pp. 127-43; CHEYNE, Zhe Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 190-225 ; 
KIRKPATRICK, Zhe Psalms (Cambridge Bible), Vol. I, pp. xxxi-xxxviii; DRIVER, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 373-80; STANLEY, 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Lecture XXV; articles on “David” in 
Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible and CHEYNE’S Encyclopedia Biblica. 

_ The views of some of the most important commentators concerning the number 
of psalms that may be assigned to David are: 

(1) Binney, all, or nearly all, assigned by tradition. 

(2) Olshausen, Lengerke, Cheyne, Baethgen, Duhm, Wellhausen, probably none. 

(3) Hitzig, 3-19, except 5, 6, 14. 

(4) Ewald, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, 101, and some fragments. 


(5) Delitzsch, 3-19, 22-24, 25, 28-30, 32, 34, 36-39, 41, 51, 52, 54, 56-63, and some 
others doubtful. 
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(6) Perowne grants that some of those ascribed to David cannot have been 
written by him, but thinks that he “ personally contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual” to the Psalter, and was the founder of a school of sacred poetry. Similarly 


also Kirkpatrick. 


Exod, 20:1-17; 

Deut. 5: 6-21; 

Exod. 34: 10-28; 

Exod. 20: 22— 
23: 33- 


Exod. 20:1, 22; 

Exod. 24: 12; 

Deut. 5:4; 

Acts 7:53; 

Gal. 3:19; 

Heb, 2:2. 

Exod. 34:28, 29; 

Deut. 4:13; 

Deut. 5:2; 9:5; 
10:4. 


Exod. 20:8; 

cf. Deut. 5:12; 
Exod. 20:12; 

cf. Deut. 5:16; 
Exod. 20:17; 

cf. Deut. 5:21. 


§ 20. The Laws of the Early Period may be classified 
under three heads: the decalogue, in two editions; the 
small book of the covenant; and the larger book of the 
covenant. Before considering these separately, a few 
points may be suggested concerning them as a whole: 

(2) However early or late they may have taken on 
their present literary form, they themselves certainly go 
back to the period of Israel’s earliest history. 

(2) They contain much material which, of course, had 
an existence long before the days of Moses; e¢. g., there 
had been prohibition of murder and of stealing centuries 
before Moses. 

(c) They reflect, in general, an early and, indeed, 
primitive stage of society; but this stage is the agricul- 
tural, and therefore later than the nomadic. 

(2) They are arranged in groups of ten, or of five. 

(1) The decalogue. 

(a) It is said to have had its origin in different ways ; 
é. g., as having been (1) spoken by God, (2) given through 
angels, (3) written by the finger of God. 

(4) It is given different names ; ¢. g., (1) the ten words, 
(2) the words of the covenant, (3) tables of the cove- 
nant, (4) covenant, (5) testimony, (6) two tables of testi- 
mony. 

(c) It has two forms, viz., that in Exod. 20: 1-17, and 
that in Deut. 5 : 6-21; and although both are said to have 
been engraved on stone, there are many differences ;¢. g., 
(1) the first word of the fourth commandment; (2) the 
reason assigned for observance of the fourth command- 
ment, viz., the creation and rest of God in the one, the 
bringing of Israel out of Egypt in the other ; (3) the two 
additional clauses in the one form of the fifth command- 
ment ; (4) the different order of the first two clauses and 


the addition of “his field” in the tenth commandment. 
(Zz) It has been suggested that originally all the com- 


mandments consisted, like the sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
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of one or two words, and that the remainder, e. g., in the 
second, third, and fifth, was added at a later time. 

(e) It is divided (1) into ten words, but the division is 
not clear, since the Lutheran and Romish churches com- 
bine the first and second as one and divide the tenth; 
(2) tnto two tables, but, here again, Jewish and Christian 
scholars, ancient and modern, fail to agree, three methods 
being advocated, according as the two tables contained, 
the first, three commandments, and the second, seven ; 
the first, four,and the second, six; the first, five, and the 
second, five. 

(2) The small book of the covenant, the laws of which 
may thus be grouped : (a) five on the duty of worship- 
ing only Jehovah; (4) one on image-worship; (c) five on 
the offering of firstlings; (d) five on feasts; (e) four on 
sacrifices and offerings. These laws seem to have been 
written in groups of five or ten, groups (4) and (e) hav- 
ing lost part of their number. They are all directly 
concerned with worship. 

(3) The large book of the covenant, which contains : (2) 
five enactments on worship," (6) five on rights of slaves ; 
(c) five on slave concubines; (a) five on acts of violence. 
Then follows one (a fragment) on the reviling of father and 
mother. After that (e) five on personal injuries ; (/) and 
(g) ten on injuries in connection with property, slaves, and 
cattle; (/) five on theft and damage to property ; (2) and 
(7) ten on breaches of trust. Then follow three frag- 
ments on sexual crimes, magic, sacrifice to other gods. 
After that (&) five on the dealings with the weak and 
poor; (/) five on reverence and offerings. Then follow 
two on purity. After that () five on testimony. Then 
follow two on kindness. After that (7) five on justice, 
and (0) and (jf) ten on feasts and offerings. In all there 
_ are sixteen groups of five, and eight fragments of groups, 
each of which probably consisted of five. 

A study of the subjects given above, and a reading 
of the enactments, will show the early character of these 
laws as contrasted with those given in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus. It is to be noted (1) that the greater part of 


tIn this classification the laws relating to worship are z/aleczzed. 


Exod, 34:12-14; 
34:17; 34:19,205 
94221, 18, 32; 
235 34:25, 26. 


Exod. 20: 23-26; 
2132-6; 21: 7- 
II; 21: 52-16; 
21:17; 21; 18- 
255/21 :26—22 <1 
292-6; 22: 9- 
17; 22: 18-20; 
2221-27; 

22: 28-30; 
22:31; 23:1-3; 
23:4-5; 23: 6-9; 
23: 10-19. 
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this code is concerned with subjects which are not today 
thought of as religious, but that in early times there was 
no distinction between “religious” and ‘‘secular”— 
everything was religious; (2) that all the enactments 
concerning religion, in the narrower sense of the word, 
have to do with its objective features — feasts, sacrifices, 
offerings, ritual, etc.—all of which is included in wor- 
ship. It is these enactments that lie back of the teach- 
ing of the prophets down to about 650 B. C. 


In the next study it will appear that great and fundamental changes 
are to occur after 650 B. C. in all the regulations which concern the 
subject of worship and its allied subjects. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE MIDDLE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD 


§ 21. The Middle Old Testament Period (see § 14 (2)) 2 Kings 22:8— 
had for its most striking event the discovery and pub- 
lication of the book of the law, known in these 
later times as Deuteronomy. It is impossible here, as 
in the history of any period, to draw sharp lines of 
separation. 
(1) Just when this middle period began cannot 
be fixed definitely. But this much is clear, that the 
work of the prophets (cf §18) in the years preced- 
ing 621 B.C. (@) pointed out the evils which had Seer 
crept into the worship of the people; (4) presented witb 
such conceptions of God’s justice, love, holiness, and a 
unity as would furnish a basis for higher and more spir- 
itual forms of worship than those which were already 
in existence; and this (c) prepared the way for some- 
thing which, up to this time, the people could not 
appreciate. 
(2) Just when this middle period ended is likewise 
indefinite, but it is evident that after and out of this 
period there came a still higher form of worship, des- 
tined in God’s providence (a) to endure through a period 
of great political and religious upheaval, and (4) to 
serve as the basis for a worship still higher in its ideals 
and in its spiritual character. 
§ 22. Three Distinct Stages May be Traced in the his. 
tory of the middle or Deuteronomic period. These may 
be classified as: 
(1) The pre-extlic stage, which ended with the removal 2Kings 25: 8-21. 
of the people from their land and with the destruction 
of the temple around which the whole system of worship 
centered. 
(2) The exilic stage, during which the people were in 
Babylon, away from all the familiar scenes of worship 
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and under the influence of an entirely new religious 
environment. 

Ezra, chap. 1; (3) The post-exilic stage, beginning with the return 
ent from exile, including the building of the second temple, 
and ending approximately with the visit. of Ezra to 

Jerusalem. 
§ 23. The Deliverance of Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s Day 
(701 B. C.) had exerted a marked influence on worship. 
To Hezekiah is ascribed an important work as reformer, 
AEE SO in that he (1) removed the high places, (2) broke the pillars, 
(3) cut down the Asherim, (4) broke in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made, which, in his day, was wor- 
may Ae ae shiped as a representation of God in Jerusalem. In so far 
Isa. 30:22; 31:7. as these things were accomplished, Hezekiah was acting 
in accordance with the commands of the prophets (see 
§ 18). But it seems that the work was not as thorough- 
going as it might have been, since in Josiah’s times, 
2Kings 23:13. seventy or eighty years later, the high places erected by 
‘ Solomon near Jerusalem were still in existence. Heze- 
kiah’s reformation, however transient, was closely con- 
nected with the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennach- 
erib and the Assyrian army in 701 B.C. This invasion 
a Fines 18:13) had two results: (1) The outlying villages with their high 
places were destroyed and dishonored, and the country 
people came to see that the worship as practiced in the 
2 Kings 19:20-37, high places was of no avail in times of great distress. (2) 
Jerusalem, the temple, and the God whose worship was 
conducted in the temple (a worship beyond question 
comparatively pure) were dedivered, and thereby greatly 
honored, for the whole nation had therein a_posi- 
Deut. 12: 2-19. tive experience of Jehovah’s power. This paved the 
way for the exaltation of the temple-worship and the 
destruction of the worship in the high places, changes 
which together form the great characteristic of the mid- 

dle period. 


See W. R. SmitH, Zhe Prophets of Israel (2d ed.), pp. 353-64; 
CorNILL, Zhe Prophets of Israel, pp. 67 £.; DRIVER, Lsatah, His Life 
and Times, pp. 66-83; the article “ Hezekiah” in HastTincs’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 377; and the corresponding article 
(§ 1) in Zncyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 1. 
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§ 24. Manasseh’s Reign Brought a Great Reaction.— 
This came about because (1) the prophetic party (that is, 
the party of reformers) pushed forward more rapidly 
than the people could follow, e. g., (a) in destroying the 
objects and places of worship held in veneration by the 
people for many centuries, and (4) in holding up con- 
ceptions of God and of life which the people were still too 
ignorant and debased to appreciate; (2) the people were 
disappointed in the hope, raised by the prophets, that 
with Jerusalem’s deliverance Assyria would perish, when, 
as a matter of fact, Assyria still remained powerful, sub- 
duing Egypt and taking tribute from Judah; (3) the 
people believed that this failure of their desires and the 
consequent adversity had their origin in the proposed 
reforms of the prophets, and that these very reforms 
(e. g., the breaking down of the high places) were dis- 
pleasing to Jehovah. 

The reaction exhibited itself in (1) the murder of the 
prophets and their partisans; (2) setting up again the idols, 
and the Asherim; (3) giving permission to enchanters 
and augurs and witches and wizards to practice their 
arts; (4) encouraging human sacrifice ; (5) introducing 
the worship of other gods even within the temple itself, 
é. g., the host of heaven—the chariots of the sun being 
placed within the temple. 

§ 25. The Discovery of the Deuteronomic Law followed 
a generation or so of prophetic silence. This silence 
was occasioned by persecution, and had for its result 
the production of a work which, in itself, summed up 
prophecy and furnished the text-book of worship for a 
long time to come. While the mouth of the prophet 
was closed, his pen worked. In this work the lessons 
of Manasseh’s reaction were taken into account; for the 
new order of worship, while revolutionary in some 
aspects, was, after all, an evolution from that which pre- 
ceded it. The new cult went as far as possible in retain- 
ing old usages and old ceremonies, thus avoiding the 
difficulties occurring in connection with the earlier 
attempts at reformation. Many other things were 
learned anew from the experience of the reaction, ¢. g., 


2 Kings 18:4; 
2 Kings 19:19. 


2 Chion, 33:11. 


“Cf, Jer. 44: 15-19. 


2 Kings 21:16; 
Jer. 2: 30. 
2 Kings 21: 3-5. 


2 Kings 21:6. 


2 Kings 21:6; 
23:10; 
Mic. 6:6, 7. 


2 Kings 21: 3,4; 
Asari 12, 


Deut. 4: 15-19; 
Deut. 6:14, 15; 
Deut. 17: 14-20. 


Deut. 15:19; 
Deut. 16: 16. 
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Deut. 12: 2-4. 


Jer. 222, 2'5 
Zeph, 1:1. 


2 Kings 22:1, 2. 


Kings 22:3-8. 


2 Kings 22: 8-10. 


2 Kings 22: 11-14. 


2 Kings 22: 15-20. 


2 Kings 23:1-3. 


the demoralizing influence of the high places, and the 
necessity of purging and purifying the ritual. These 
were incorporated in the written document. 

See CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 62-4; CORNILL, 
op. cit., pp. 80-82; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Deuteronomy, pp. xlix—]xii. 

No opportunity, however, presented itself under 
Manasseh or Amon for the promulgation of this book. 
It was put away in the temple. In Josiah’s reign, (1) 
when the hearts of the people were being turned to 
Jehovah by the terror aroused in connection with the 
Scythian invasion; (2) when Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
were preaching with all the vigor of the older prophets ; 
(3) when Josiah, a young man, was turning his face in the 
direction of the true God ; (4) when the temple was being 
cleansed and repaired, in order that Jehovah might be 
thereby honored —‘¢hen this book, the book of Deuter- 
onomy, was discovered, brought to the king, read to him, 
and read again to the people. The immediate circum- 
stances of this discovery are described in some detail ; ¢. g.- 
(1) The book was found by Hilkiah, the high-priest, and 
given by him to Shaphan, the scribe, who read it, took it 
to King Josiah, and read it to him. (2) The king was 
greatly grieved as he listened and realized how far short 
of the demands of this book the religious life of Israel 
had fallen. He at once sent a delegation of leading men 
to Huldah, a prophetess, to inquire Jehovah’s will con- 
cerning the book. (3) She declared that the judg- 
ments it contained would fall upon Israel because of 
their desertion of Jehovah and their worship of other 
gods, but that Josiah would reign in peace because of 
his faithfulness to Jehovah. (4) Upon hearing this, 
Josiah called a great meeting of all the people, read the 
newly found book to them, and caused them to join him 
in a covenant with Jehovah to conform to Jehovah’s 
requirements as laid down therein. Thereupon the work 
of reform was begun throughout the land. 

§ 26. The Results of the Finding of Deuteronomy are 
very fully given us in the sacred narrative. These results 
constituted what is called Josiah’s reformation, and 
included: 
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(1) The destruction of the high places and altars 
throughout the land. 

(2) The breaking down of the pillars and Asherim. 

(3) The removal of the ¢eraphim and other zdols. 

(4) The destruction of the horses and chariots of the 
SUN. 

(5) The deposition and destruction of zdolatrous 
priests and of the priests of the high places. 

(6) The abolition of human sacrifice. 

(7) The observance of the Feast of the Passover. 

(8) The prohibition of sorcerers and wizards. 

(9) The purification of worship involved in doing 
away with the Sodomites. 

Two things may be said: (@) There is nothing essen- 
tial commanded in Deuteronomy which Josiah did not 
try to do; (4) every single act of the reformation will be 
found commanded in Deuteronomy. 


$27. The Teaching of Deuteronomy on the more 
important points of worship may be briefly summarized 
as follows :* 

(1) Object of worship.—Jehovah only is to be wor- 
shiped ; all idols and other objects of worship must be 
destroyed. 

(2) Place of worship.— Worship is permitted only at 
one central sanctuary, viz., the temple at Jerusalem. All 
local shrines are to be destroyed. 

(3) Prtests— These now become a distinct class, the 
tribe of Levi being set apart to perform the priestly 
function. There are, of course, more Levites than 
are needed for priests; these are to be teachers and 
judges. The duties of the Levites at the local sanctua- 
ries being abolished, many of them are naturally without 
means of support, and special provision has to be made 
for them in the law. 

(4) Sacrifice—The continuance of sacrifice is taken 
for granted, but every sacrifice is to be offered at the 
central sanctuary. All firstlings are, as before, especially 
designated as sacrifices to Jehovah. 

t The examination of this book as a code of laws will be taken 
course of study. 
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2 Kings 23:8, 12, 
13, 15, 19. 

2 Kings 23:6, 14. 

2 Kings 23:24. 


2 Kings 23:11. 
2 Kings 23:5, 8,9, 
20. 


2 Kings 23: 10. 


2 Kings 23: 21-23. 
2 Kings 23:24. 
2 Kings 23:7. 


Deut. 6:4; 10: 20; 
1336-11 3 17:2-53 
16:21 f.597:5, 25. 


Deut. 12:2-7, 11, 
17 f., 26-28. 


Deut. 10: 8,9. 


Deut, 18: 1-8. 


Deut. 12:13f.; 
15:19 f, 


up later in this 
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Deut. 5: 12-15. 


Deut. 15: 1-18. 


Jer. 34: 1-20. 


Deut. 16; 1-15. 


Deut. 14: 3-21. 


Deut. 23: 21-23. 

Deut. 14: 28f.; 
26:12. 

Deut. 18: 10-12; 
93:171.; 14:1. 


Deut.9: 20, 26-29. 


Deut. 6:4; 4: 28; 
1O717. 


Deut. 4: 32-36; 
cf. Exod. 19: 6. 


Deut. 12: 2-7. 


Deut. 10: 8. 
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(5) Days and seasons.—Set times of worship are 
appointed to be observed: (a) The saddazh is preserved 
unchanged. (4) The saddatical year becomes established, 
and is extended to the cancellation of all debts owed by 
Hebrews to their fellow-countrymen and to the release 
of all Hebrew slaves. There was an unsuccessful attempt 
to enforce this provision with reference to slaves in the 
reign of Zedekiah. (c) Three annual feasts are fixed, as 
before, in connection with the agricultural seasons; but, 
like all other acts of worship, they are to be celebrated at 
Jerusalem. New elements appear in the fixing of the 
duration of the Feast of Tabernacles at seven days, and 
of Pentecost at one day, and in the connection of the 
Passover with the exodus from Egypt. No reference is 
made to feasts of the moon. 

(6) Other acts of worship—(a) A list of clean and 
unclean animals is given; this classification probably 
had a religious basis ; (4) faithfulness in the performance 
of vows is enjoined ; (¢) a ¢rienntal tithe is imposed which is 


' to be given to the Levite, the widow, and the poor; (¢) 


perverted acts of worship, such as human sacrifice, sorcery, 
etc., are prohibited; (¢) prayers of Moses are recorded. 

See CHEYNE, of. ci¢., pp. 64-7; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xix-xxxiv; article “‘ Deuteronomy” 
(§§ 27-32) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 1; and corresponding article 
(S$ iv) in Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. 

§ 28. The Full Significance of the Deuteronomic Prin- 
ciples, the Spirit with which These are Presented, and the 
Great Changes Wrought by Their Adoption are difficult to 
appreciate. Some of these points may be noted: 

(1) The fundamental idea is that there is but one 
god worthy to be called God; other gods are wood 
and stone. 

(2) With such a God dealing directly with the nation, 
Israel’s life must be high and holy; for otherwise it will 
be unworthy. 

(3) There shall be only one place of worship, and 
that the temple in Jerusalem; in this way the licentious 
nature-worship can be done away with. 

(4) The conduct of worship must be guarded, and 
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consequently it is placed under the control of a special 
tribe, the Levites. 

(5) The method of presentation is a wonderful one, 
being twofold, prophetic and priestly; viz., (z) exhorta- 
tions of the most ‘“‘sweetly impressive” character, full of 
spiritual strength; (4) laws, many of them dating from 
the earliest times, others from a later period ; some of 
them apparently arbitrary in their tone, others full of 
the reasons which should lead to their observance. 

(6) The spirit throughout is the spirit of love, and is 
akin to that exhibited in the book of Hosea. “The 
primal love of Jehovah to Israel fills the foreground of 
each writer’s discourse, and all human relationships within 
the Israelitish community are rooted inthis.”? But this 
love is no sentimental love; Israel’s God is a God of 
justice as well as of love. 

(7) The restriction of worship to one place is 
“‘tantamount to a suppression of religion in the whole 
country outside of Jerusalem.”? How can the country 

people now consult Jehovah? The neighboring altar 
to which the fugitive might flee and be safe is done away 


with, and distant cities of refuge are only a partial sub-. 


stitute; while the function of the altar as a place to 
which the people might come and receive judgment is 
given to the gates of the cities and tothe temple at Jeru- 
salem. Israel in the country must now live without God, 
with whom before he had lived so closely. 

(8) The feasts are beginning to be denaturalized ; that 
is, they are losing their agricultural significance, and are 
to be more and more closely associated with historical 
events— the Feast of Unleavened Bread, with the flight 
from Egypt; the Feast of Weeks, with the giving of the law 
on Sinai; the Feast of Tabernacles, with the journey in 
the desert. Religion is a matter of fixed days and sea- 
sons, rather than an everyday affair. 

(9) The setting apart of priests, and the placing of 

See article “ Feasts” (§§ 9, 10) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11; 


WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 91 f.; CoR- 
NILL, of. céz., p. 86. ; 


2 CHEYNE, of. cit., p. 66. 3CORNILL, of. cit., p. 85. 


Deut. 4: 1-13; 
6: 1-25; etc. 


Deut. 5: 6-21. 


Deut., chaps. 
12-26. 


Deut. 7: 7-10; 
Deut. ro: 12-15. 


Leut. 6: 17-19; 
Deut. ro: 18. 


Deut. 14: 22-27. 


Deut. 19: 1-13. 


Deut, 16: 18; 
17: 8-13. 
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Deut. 18:3; 21:53 


2613045 
Deut. 17:9, 125 
20:2-4; 24:8. 


Deut. 14:24 f.; 
16:16. 


Deut. 4: 40; 6:1- 
9, 24,25; 7:11; 
8:2,6,. 115 
30: 10. 


all worship in their hands, thus compelling the people 
to make use of them, while beforetime the use of a priest 
was voluntary, draws the line sharply between laity and 
clergy. The priest changes his function; for he is now 
preéminently a sacrificer, while before he consulted the 
oracle and announced the divine will. 

(10) The significance of the sacrifice is greatly 
changed. Sacrifice being lawful only at the one central 
sanctuary, it was offered for the most part only in con- 
nection with the three great yearly festivals when all 
Israelites were required to beat Jerusalem. The popular, 
joyous aspect of it as a banquet and as an offering of 
joy and thanksgiving, made frequently and in connection 
with any suitable occasion, now begins to disappear, and 
a more and more solemn and expiatory character is given 
to all sacrifice. 

(11) What is it henceforth to be religious? To do 
the thing laid down in a book. The day that saw Deut- 
eronomy accepted, its ritual of worship adopted, and its 
teaching concerning priest and sacrifice recognized— that 
day saw the beginning of the death of prophecy. It was, 
of course, the prophets’ own work; but they had estab- 
lished the agency by which, later, they themselves would 
be strangled; because from this time forward the voice 
of the prophet is unnecessary. 

See CORNILL, of. ct., p. 89. 

(12) The adoption of Deuteronomy signified the 
separation of church and state. This was necessary, for 
the state is soon to die—within thirty-five years. This 
separation made it possible for the church to live, after 
the death of the state. 

See CORNILL, of. cit., p. 88. 

(13) The act of Josiah and his people in accepting 
Deuteronomy was the first step toward the canonization 
of Holy Scripture —the first step in a long line of similar 
events which have given us the Bible with our modern 
conceptions of inspiration. 

(14) Zz @ word, worship, whether viewed narrowly or 
broadly, is henceforth a/mostanewthing. The Israelitish 
religion seems to have been revolutionized. Of course, 
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a closer study shows that all this was evolution, not 
revolution; the prophets had prepared the way; the 
prophets and priests worked together. A priest found 
the book and gave it to the king, and the priests 
received through this book privileges they had never 
before enjoyed. 

See BUDDE, Reltgion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 171-9. 

§ 29. A Second Reaction followed after thirteen years 
of successful work on the part of Jeremiah and Josiah. 

(1) Jeremiah at the beginning of the reformation had 
preached the contents of this book throughout the vil- 
lages of Judah, sometimes incurring the opposition and 
persecution of his friends. 

(2) The times that followed for thirteen years were 
quiet and prosperous; the king and the people lived 
before God and received his blessing. 

(3) Perhaps during this time the work of the sages 
began to flourish. 

(4) Assyria was losing ground; Necho of Egypt 
(608 B. C.) began to encroach upon the Assyrian terri- 
tory. Josiah met him at the battle of Megiddo and was 
slain. The reformation failed. The people believed 
the king’s death was a divine punishment for changing 
the forms of worship in their religion. The opposing 
party gained control, and then followed the series of 
events which resulted, in a few years, in the downfall of 
the kingdom. 

§ 30. The Significance of the Babylonian Exile in its 
Relationship to Worship cannot easily be overestimated. 
Its effect upon some of the principal ideas and institu- 
tions may be noted here: 

(1) Object of worship—The removal to Babylonia 
involved the leaving behind of all idolatrous objects of 
worship, or their confiscation or destruction by the con- 
queror. The leaders of Israel’s religious life looked 
upon idolatry as one of the chief causes of the exile. 
The removal from the land with which Jehovah had 
always been associated to a land which was the dominion 
of another god also involved either an acknowledgment 
of the power of this foreign god, or else the maintenance 


Jer. 11: 1-6, 18-23. 


Cf. Prov., chaps. 
1-9; 

Jer. 18: 18, 

2 Kings 23: 29; 

2 Chron. 35: 20-24. 


2 Kings 23:36 f. ; 
24:8 f. 


2 Kings 25: 13-17 


Ezek. 6: 11-14; 
8: 3-18. 


Isa, 40: 12-31; 
44°9-20; 45:5-7 
46: 5-7. 
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Isa. 45: 18-22; 


48:12; 
Isa. 51:12, 13. 


Ezek , chaps. 40- 
48. 


Isa. 61:6. 
Isa. 43: 22-245 
56:7. 


Isa. 56:2, 4, 63 
58:13; 66: 23. 


Isa. 58: 3-5. 


Isa. 63: 15—64:125 
56:7. 


ISd. 52:2, X26 


Isa.65: 1-7, 125 
66:3, 4. 


Cf. Ezek. 10: 9-22. 


of a belief in Jehovah’s supremacy and universality. That 
this higher conception of Jehovah prevailed is clear from 
the fact that we hear nothing of idolatry after the return 
from the exile, and especially from the teachings of Isa., 
chaps. 40-66. 

(2) Place of worship—The temple being destroyed, 
and all the familiar scenes of worship being left behind, 
together with all material and external reminders of 
Jehovah’s presence, the worshipers were necessarily led 
to a more spiritual conception of God. Moreover, 
absence from the temple developed an ability to do with- 
out the temple services which was in part responsible for 
the origin of synagogues. 

(3) The occupation of the grzes¢ts was gone, in so far 
as it was dependent upon the temple. The book of 
Ezekiel furnishes an illustration of one phase of priestly 
activity during these days. The thought of Israel as a 
nation of priests appears. 

(4) Sacrifice could no longer be offered, but it did not 
lose any of its importance in the thought of the people. 

(5) Times and seasons.—(a) The sabbath, being an 
institution which was independent of the temple, could still 
be kept, and it received much emphasis during and after 
this period. Sabbaths were also observed by the Baby- 
lonians. (0) Measts, which had always been occasions of 
joy, could no longer be observed legally, and emphasis 
was laid on (¢) fasts, which were of an exactly opposite 
character and were not dependent upon the temple. 

(6) Other acts of worship.—(a) In the absence of all 
the regular public means of worship, those who wor- 
shiped “in spirit and in truth” naturally had frequent 
recourse to prayer. The future temple is thought of as 
a house of prayer. (4) The recognition of the captivity 
as a punishment for sin led to an exalted conception of 
Jehovah’s holiness and to the laying of great emphasis 
upon ceremonial cleanness. (c) It is probable, however, 
that many became apostates from the Jehovah-worship 
and took up the worship of their conquerors. 

(7) The influence of the Babylonian worship on Israel’s 
ritual is evident in succeeding ritualistic legislation, as 
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also in some of Ezekiel’s imagery. Jehovah through the 
exile again brought Israel into contact with a great 
religion, as he had already done in the case of Baalism. 
Just as Israel had learned some truths through Baalism, 
and to some extent had enriched the cultus of Jehovah 
thereby, so was she to do through the agency of Baby- 
lon’s worship. 

§ 31. The Priest-Prophet of the Captivity, Ezekiel, 
occupied an important place in the further development 
of the ritual of worship. His place may only be 
touched upon here. With prophetic idealism, legalist 
though he was, his vision pictured a future temple, a 
future service, and a future priesthood, as follows : 

(a) The temple-—While the temple of Solomon had 
been virtually a part of the royal palace, the new temple 
is to be wholly separate from the royal dwellings and 
from all other ordinary habitations ; for it is the earthly 
habitation of the most holy God, who had abandoned 
the former city and temple because of their profanation by 
sin and uncleanness. To prevent any such profanation 
of Jehovah in future 
the sacred “oblation,’ the domain of the priests, Levites, 
prince, and city, is placed in the center of the restored tribes, 
Judah on one side of it and Benjamin on the other. In the 
midst of this oblation is the portion of the priests, that of the 
Levites lying on one side, and that of the city on the other. 
In the middle of the priests’ portion stands the temple. This 
is a great complex of buildings, around which on all sides lies 
a free space or suburbs. Then comes a great wall surround- 
ing the whole buildings, forming a square of five hundred 
cubits. Within this wall is an outer court, and within this 
an inner court..... In this inner court stands the altar, 
and to the back of it the temple house. The house has also 
a graduated series of compartments increasing in sanctity 
inwards—an outer apartment or porch, an inner or holy 
place, and an innermost, where the presence of Jehovah 
abides.* 

(4) The priests.—The sons of Zadok only are to be 
priests ; all other Levites are to be subordinate ministers, 
performing the more menial tasks of the sanctuary. 


4Davipson, The Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge Bible), p. 290. 


Ezek. 45;1-8. 


Ezek. 48: 7-23. 


Ezek. 44: 4-16. 
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Ezek, 44:17-28. 


Ezek. 44: 29, 30. 


Ezek. 43: 18-26; 


44:11. 
Ezek. 42:13. 


Ezek. 46: 13-15. 
Ezek. 46: 19-24. 


Ezek. 44:24. 


Ezek. 45:17— 
46:11. 


Jer. 1:1. 


Deut., chaps. 12- 
26. 


Deut. 18:5; 
cf. Judg. 17: 7-13. 


Foreigners are not to be permitted to enter the temple, 
as heretofore, to perform any tasks. The distinction 
between clergy and laity is clearly marked; none of the 
latter — not even the prince — may enter the inner court 
of the temple. The sanctity of the priests as the ones 
ministering in the presence of Jehovah is strongly empha- 
sized and guarded in many ways, suchas the requirement 
that they wear special garments while discharging their 
sacred functions. They live upon their share of the sac- 
rifices of the people. 

(c) Sacrifice occupies an important place in the ritual. 
The various kinds mentioned are: (1) the sén-offering, 
which is much emphasized; (2) durnt-offerings, which 
are numerous; (3) the “vespass-offering, which was a 
variety of the sin-offering ; (4) the mead-offering; (5) the 
peace-offering ; (6) the continual burnt-offering made every 
morning. Special places are provided for the cooking 
of the offerings that are to be eaten by priests and people. 

(2) Times and seasons.— The old times are all to be 
observed, viz., the sabbath, the new moons, and the three 
feasts, the Passover receiving special notice. 

§ 32. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
These Times appears most strongly. This means that the 
priest-work was gaining ground, while the prophetic work 
waslosing ground. But it will be noted that (a) anewsitua- 
tion was coming in which the priest-work would be more 
greatly needed ; and (4) the priest-work had taken into 
itself all that had been contributed by the prophets. It 
is true, therefore, that not the priest-work pure and 
simple, but the priest-work as strengthened by, and as 
containing, the truth proclaimed through prophets, was 
the power that now held the forefront. 

This priestly element is seen — 

(x) In the priestly birth and character of the prophet 
Jeremiah, whose home was at Anathoth, one of the 
headquarters of the priests. 

(2) In the priestly character of a large portion of the 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(3) In the position now occupied by the priests as 
compared with their former position. 
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(4) In the priestly character and service of Ezekiel. 

§ 33. The Return of the People from the Babylo- 
nian Exile introduced an entirely new situation. It was 
one, however, in which for eighty years (538-458 B.C.) 
the book of Deuteronomy and its regulations were 
supreme. It was a time of discouragement; the high 
hopes of the returning exiles were dashed to the ground 
in the presence of desolated homes, wasted lands, fail- 
ure of crops, loss of political independence, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The struggle against these 
adverse conditions seems to have absorbed most of their 
energies during the first years after the return, the re- 
quirements of worship being largely neglected. We 
may note the attitude toward some of the principal 
institutions. 

(a) The temple.— Partly because of opposition on the 
part of certain enemies, but chiefly on account of dis- 
couragement and indifference, the foundation of the 
temple was not laid until December, 520 B. C., eighteen 
years after the return, and the work was not finished 
until 516 B.C. Because of the poverty of the people, 
this new temple fell far short of the splendor of the old. 
The religious leaders were convinced that prosperity and 
glory could come to Israel only if the temple were first 
restored. This shows how large a place it had come to 
occupy in religious thought and practice. - 

(0) Zhe priest was gaining more and more importance 
in the life and worship of the people. Of the returning 
exiles a large proportion consisted of priests and other 
temple servants. There seems to have been develop- 
ing the distinction between priests and Levites which 
was to become fixed later. That the distinction was 
not yet clearly made is evident from the fact that the 
two titles appear to be synonymous in some passages, 
just as they are in Deuteronomy. One priest had 
already achieved prominence as the leader of his breth- 
ren, and he appeared side by side with the prince in all 
important concerns, and was superior to him in reli- 
gious affairs. A high standard was set up for the priests 
by Malachi, and their corruption was severely denounced. 


Ezek.1:3; chaps 
40-48, 
Ezra 2:64 f. 


Cf. Hag. 2:15-19. 


Ezra 5:2; 
Hag. 2:18; 
Ezra 6:15. 


Ezra 2: 36-39. 


Ezra 6: 18, 20. 


Ezra 8:20; 10:5; 
Mal. 3:3. 


Zech. 3: 1-93 
6: 11-13; 
Hag. 1:1, 12; 

2:2, 4. 


Mal. 2: 5-9; 3:3. 
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Mal. 3:8, 9. 


Ezra 3:2, 3. 


Mal. 1:7, 8, 12-14; 
Mal. 3:8. 


Ezra 3:4.53 
6: 19-22; 

Zech, 7: 1-73 

Zech. 8: 18, 19. 


Ezra 3: 10, 11. 


Mal. 1:14. 

Mal. 3:5. 

Neh. 1: 4-113 2:4; 
etc. 
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Tithes for the support of the priests were still in force, 
but were reluctantly paid. 

(c) Sacrifice was at once renewed at Jerusalem upon 
the return from exile, if, indeed, it had ever wholly ceased. 
One of the earliest acts was the erection of an altar of 
burnt-offering upon the site of the former temple, that 
the regular sacrifices might be offered to Jehovah. These 
sacrifices were probably those provided for in Deuter- 
onomy (cf. § 27 (4)) and earlier laws. Malachi denounces 
those who bring maimed, imperfect, and polluted offer- 
ings, and insists upon the best of everything as an offer- 
ing to Jehovah. 

(2) Times and seasons.— These probably continued 
the same as they had been under the Deuteronomic law. 
Specific mention is made, in the literature that comes 
from these days, only of the Feast of the New Moon, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Passover, and of four fasts 
which had been observed every year since the beginning 
of the exile. 

(e) Other acts of worship.—(1) Music and singing are 
mentioned in connection with the laying of the founda 
tion stone of the temple. (2) Vows were still made. 
(3) Sorcery was not even yet wholly uprooted. (4) That 
the habit of prayer was not discontinued is clear from 
Nehemiah’s statements concerning himself at a little later 
time. 

§ 34. The Priestly Charactér of the Prophetic Work of 
these later years is seen in — 

(z) The emphasis laid upon the necessity of build- 
ing the temple as a prerequisite to the enjoyment of 
Jehovah’s favor. This is the main theme of Haggai’s 
prophecy. 

(2) The prominence given to priestly interests in the 
utterances of Zechariah, who speaks of the temple, the 
high-priest, fasts, feasts, etc. 

(c) The large place given to matters pertaining to 
worship in the book of Malachi, which probably comes 
from the very end of this period. The main interest of 
the author seems to be centered in an effort to reform 
the ritual and those who have charge of it. 
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§ 35. The Songs and Hymns of the Middle Period are 
very numerous. ‘Their spirit may be gathered from the 
following examples : 

(1) Songs celebrating the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
as in the days of Hezekiah. 

(2) Songs describing the wickedness of the times, 
as in the days of Manasseh. 

(3) Songs depicting the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the going into captivity. 

(4) Songs expressing the sense of loneliness and 
wretchedness experienced during the exile. 

(5) Songs celebrating the joy and gladness of the 
return from exile. 

(6) Songs of the second temple, written particularly 
for congregational worship. 

It is to be noted concerning the songs thus classi- 
fied — 

(a) That those of earlier date were considerably 
modified in the later days when the use of songs in 
congregational worship was more thoroughly established. 

(4) That it is exceedingly difficult to fix exactly the 
date of many psalms because of the lack of historical 
indications; z.’e., references to historical events. 

(c) That many psalms which seem to express indi- 
vidual experiences and aspirations are really congrega- 
tional in their character; 2. e., they were written to express 
the feelings of a community. 

(d) That a fuller treatment of this part of the ele- 
ment of worship will be presented later. 


Pss. 46; 48. 

Pss. 36; 54; 64. 

Pss. 80; 31. 

Pss. 137; 223 693 
88. re 

Pss, 126; 115. 


Pss. 106; 107. * 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE LATER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


$36. The Later Old Testament Period in the history of worship is 
the story of Judaism, that is, the Jewish religion, which was the daugh- 
ter of the Hebrew religion. The period, rightly considered, (1) degzns 
with the Babylonian exile (§ 30), for at that time were set in motion 
the great ideas, and the modifications of old ideas, which finally made 
up Judaism ; but (2) the time in which the distinct establishment and 
substantial development of Judaism took place falls within the two 
centuries of Persian supremacy (538-332 B. C.); while (3) the cen- 
tury and a half from 332 B. C. to 165 B. C., the period of Greek 
tnfiuence, had for its great achievement the final testing and rounding- 
out of Judaism. 

See KENT, A Aistory of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian and 


Greek Periods, pp. v-vii; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Tlsrael, pp. 


soof. 
§ 37. Some of the Most Striking Characteristics of this 


period are these: 

(1) It is the J/ast division of the Old Testament 
period. Is it a climax or an anti-climax? Is it a 
step higher in the development of the true religious 
conception, or is it a step lower than has hitherto been 
taken ? 

ef Enanse. (2) It is prevailingly przestly in its character, for (a) 
aking no longer sits on Judah’s throne; (4) the prophet’s 
voice and authority are now largely a thing of the past; 

Zech. 3:1-7; while (c) it is the high-priest who occupies the place of 

Poe supremacy alike in church and state. In Israel’s earli- 
est days the king acted as priest; now the priest acts as 
king. 

(3) It is distinctly an ecclesiastical situation which 
presents itself to our view ; in fact, we are studying the 
history of a church, not that of a state. 

Neh., chap. 8. (4) In view of all this, it is natural enough to find 
that the great event which characterized this period, the 
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event which the sacred historians chronicled with especial 
emphasis, was the promulgation of the Levitical law by 
Ezra. With this we may compare the giving of the 
Deuteronomic law, in its relationship to the middle 
period (§ 28). 

§ 38. The Situation Culminating with the Building of 
the Temple, 516 B. C., presents the following, among 
other, elements which may be taken as directly grow- 
ing out of the exile and /eading up to this 
period: 

(1) Jeremiah’s teaching of zxdividualism, which empha- 
sized the fact that each individual sustained a distinct 
personal relation to Jehovah in addition to his relation 
to him as a part of the nation. Each man is responsible 
for his own sins and for those only, and his acceptance 
with God depends upon himself alone. 

(2) Ezekiel’s teaching of the new community, a new 
city in which no government will be needed, for there 
God will be judge. 
He will bestow upon the people all that they need. 
The city will have no obligation to provide for the wel- 
fare of the people. God will fight Israel’s battles, and 
Israel’s only work will be to bury the corpses of the 
slain. 
in worship, continual worship. The only object of care 
will be the temple and its materials ; the only taxes will 
be church taxes. This is Ezekiel’s vision of the kingdom 
-of God on earth. 

(3) There is general recognition of the idea that 
Israel’s religion, and, indeed, its national existence, was 
not dependent upon a monarchy, nor, indeed, upon any 
particular form of government. 

(4) There exists a more general readiness to accept 
the teachings of the prophets, which at the time of their 
utterance were unheeded or rejected. 

(5) The necessity for meeting together in small groups 
for worship, and the nature of the exercises possible 
under the circumstances, viz., public reading of scrip- 


later 


will be no crime and no injustice. 


What, now, will prince and people do? Eugage 


ture and prayer, are leading to the organization of syxa- 
gogues. 
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Jer. 31 : 29-345 
Ezek., chap. 18; 
Deut. 24:16. 


Ezek., chaps. 40- 
48, 


Ezek. 39: 1-16; 
cf. Isa. 65: 17-25; 
Ezek. 17: 25-30. 


Ezek., chap. 18; 
Zech. 8 : 20-23. 


Zech. 1:1-6; 
7:1-7; 
cf. Joel 2: 28, 29. 


Ezek. 8:1; 
20: I-33 
cf. Ps. 74: 8 
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Exod. 20:23— 
23: 33- 


Ezek., chaps. 4o- 


46; 
cf. Isa, 51: 17-20. 


Cf. Ezra 1:2-4; 
Ezra 6: 1-123 
Ezra 7: 11-26; 
Neh. 2:1-9. 


Jer. 24: 1-10. 


Hag. 2:6-9; 
Zech. 2: 9-13. 


Zech. 6:9-12. 
Zech. 3:8. 


Ezra, chap. 5; 
cf. Neh., chap. 6. 


(6) With the book of the Covenant (§ 20), and the book 
of Deuteronomy (§ 25) which had become the adopted 
code of religious life, and the more recent and more elabo- 
rate program of worship suggested by Ezekiel (§ 31), all 
in existence, and all rendered zmpossible of observance by 
the circumstances of the people, there is seen to be a 
great indefiniteness and uncertainty in the situation, 
which, while confusing, signified most clearly that the 
“Law” was not yet finished, and prepared the minds of 
the people for the more definite and final formulation 
still to be made. 

(7) The broad and generous folicy of Cyrus and his 
successors on the Persian throne, a policy of state and 
religion very different from that of preceding history, as 
well as from that of still later times, made possible in 
the way of progress and growth what otherwise would 
have been impossible. 

(8) The higher character of the Babylonian Jews, 
and the special circumstances of their environment, as 
distinguished from that of the Jews who remained in 
Judah, forms an important factor in the movement 
toward national exclustveness which is henceforth to be 
so prominent. 

(9) The expectations, publicly announced, of Haggai 
and Zechariah that in the political upheavals of the day 
(2. ¢., the revolts of the Babylonians in 519 and 515 B.C. 
against the Persian rule) deliverance and glory would 
come to Israel; the embassy of four Jews from Babylon, 
bringing gifts of silver and gold which are made into a 
crown for Zerubbabel (not Joshua); and the fact that 
Zerubbabel had been given the name Branch or Sprout— 
all this points to the suggestion that there were many who 
still expected a descendant of David to sit upon Israel’s 
throne; but the hope was impossible of realization because 
(a) the whole trend of events was toward the priestly rule, 
and (4) perhaps the Persian authorities may have interfered 
to prevent an act which would certainly have led to treason, 
just as they did in the case of the building of the temple. 


See CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p.15; KENT, 
op. cit., pp. 147 £. 
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(10) The residence in Babylon brought the Jews into 
close touch with an elaborate system of sacrifice, the 
most important characteristic of which was the propitia- 
gory idea. This is significant in view of the fact that 
henceforward the greatest possible emphasis will be 
placed upon sacrifice as an atonement, and upon prayer 
for forgiveness. 

See PauL Haupt, “Babylonian Elements in the Levitical 
Ritual,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; 
JastTRow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 668. 

(11) Because in Babylon there was no chance to offer 
sacrifice, such a thing being utterly inconceivable, fasting 
came into great prominence, since ‘‘by denying them- 
selves their ordinary food they gave expression to the 
intensity of their feelings, and at the same time laid 
before Jehovah a gift which could be presented at any 
time and at any place.” 

See KENT, of. cit., p. 43; BENZINGER, article ‘‘ Fasting,” § 6, in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, STANTON, article “Fasting,” §§$14 and 3, in 
HastTinos’ Dictionary of the Bible; CHEYNE, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 

(12) It was, likewise, because in Babylon the great 
feast days could not be properly or regularly observed, 
that greater and greater attention was given to the 
observance of the saddath, for this could be done any- 
where. The nature of the observance was probably 
much influenced by the customs in vogue in Babylon. 

(13) The removal to another land, and residence in 
that land, took away the narrow conception of a national 
god which had always existed among the masses; and 
now the time has come when first the people as such 
will accept the great and fundamental doctrine of one 
god, t. ¢., monotheism. But Jehovah, in becoming the 
creator of the world, and the ruler of the universe, will 
not seem to be in as close touch as formerly with his 
people. He will be holy, in the sense of being sepa- 
rated. He will be higher and more majestic; less fami- 
liar and more dignified, because greater. 

See MonTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (= Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892), pp. 228, 268f.; ScHULTz, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 175 £3 Davipson, article “ God,” §IV, (4), in HasTINGs’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 


Lev., chap. 16; 
Neh. 1: 4-11, : 


Isa. 58: 3 ff.; 
Ezra 8:21; 
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Zech, 7:3-5. 


Ezek, 20: 12-24. 


Isa. 44:6. 


Isa. 40:28. 


Isa. 40: 12-17, 
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Neh, 13 : 15-28. 


Mal. 3: 16-18. 


Hag. 2:3; 
Ezra 3:12, 13. 


Mal, 2:17. 


Isa. 59: 9-15. 


Cf. the prophet 
who speaks in 
Isa. 42: 18-25. 


Cf. Ps. 15. 


Neh, 5: 1-12; 
Mal, 3:5; 
Mal. 2:10. 


(14) According to the manner in which the individual 
Israelites meet these new and strange conditions they 
will divide themselves into two classes: (a) those who 
break away from their old religion because of inability to 
adopt a larger faith and a broader conception of God, or 
because of personal advantage gained by giving up the 
old; and (4) those who, in spite of calamity and mis- 
apprehension, maintain themselves steadfast and true. 
This means a purging. of the people, the growing 
stronger of those who are strong, and the weeding out of 
those who are weak. 

See KENT, of. ct?., pp. 221 f.; MONTEFIORE, of. ciz., pp. 291 1a 

(15) When it was realized quite clearly that the 
promises of the prophets were not to be fulfilled at the 
time of the return from exile, there was disappointment 
and despair on every side. Some became indifferent to 
God, for they put on Azm the blame for their disappoint- 
ment. Others, the more devout, took the blame upon 
themselves. With full faith in God’s ability to do the 
things which he had promised, they reasoned in their 
hearts that this glorious future must have failed of reali- 
zation because of Israel’s sin; yes, because of their own 
unworthiness this glory was being postponed. They 
reasoned further: We, who have sinned and have thus 
made it impossible for the great day of deliverance to be 
ushered in — we must change our ways; we must become 
more holy; we must increase our piety; our lives must 
be of such purity chat God will be compelled to keep his 
promises. It was this situation and this interpretation 
of it that prepared the way for “the legalism and the 
salvation by works of the later Judaism.” 

See CorNILL, Prophets of Israel, pp. 155-9. 

§ 39. A Great Reaction Came after the Building of the 
Temple in 516 B.C., which lasted nearly three-quarters of 
acentury. Concerning this it will be noted — 

(1) That, in all probability, only a few of the Baby- 
lonian Jews had yet returned ;* the weak, narrow, and 


* The question of dates, always a more or less difficult one, is in this case especially 
difficult. Cf KENT, of. cz¢., pp. 196 ff.; H. E. RyLE, Ezra and Nehemiah (Cambridge 
Bible), pp. xxxvili-xlv; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 36-81; C. C. TorREY, The Composition 
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selfish elements were in control; the rulers were greedy 
of gain, oppressing the poor. 

(2) There was in the community a strong tendency 
toward skepticism. The so-called ‘scorners” were in 
the majority, and included in their number not only rulers 
but priests, and these openly expressed doubts as to all 
the religious practices and opinions of the times, e. g., 
(2) weariness of the routine of sacrifice; (4) what real 
benefit comes from serving God? (c) why not just as 
well worship the heathen gods ? (@) what difference does 
it make whether a man does right or wrong ? 

(3) Under these circumstances the condition of wor- 
ship was greatly degraded. This was seen in — 

(a) The complaint of the priests as to the weariness 
of their occupation. 

(4) The low character of the high-priests, who were 
among the most guilty. 

(c) The readiness of the people to cheat Jehovah in 
their sacrifices. 

(2) The attitude of the priests in general toward the 
entire service, including the sacrifice, so that the whole 
ceremonial came into contempt. 

(e) The failure of the people to pay their tithes, 
so that the support of the entire system was about 
to fail. 

(7) The marriage of the priests into families of outside 
nations who served other gods. 

(4) But there still remained the company of “ faithful 
ones,” who feared Jehovah, and were called “the just,” 
“the poor and needy” (cf. above, § 38, (14), (15)). 

§ 40. Nehemiah’s Coming 444 B. C. Was a Great Event 
in the history of Judaism. 

(1) His work as a reformer and upbuilder of Jerusa- 
lem included— 

(z) The rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem as a pro- 
tection against attack, and as a means of separating the 
Jews from their heathen neighbors. 


Mal. 1:13. 
Mal. 3:14, 15. 
Mal. 2:17. 


Mal. 1:13. 


Neh. 13: 4-9, 28. 


Mal. 1: 6-14. 


Mal. 1:8; 2:8,9. 


Mal. 3 :8-12, 


Neh. 13: 23-28; 
Mal. 2: 10-16. 


Mal, 3: 16-18; 
Pss. 69: 32-36 ; 
I0I:6; 113:7. 


Neh, 1:1—7:5;3 
12: 27-43. 


Neh. 2:12—6: 15. 


and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, pp. 51-65; W. H. KosTers AnD T. K. 
CHEYNE, article “Ezra” in Excyclopedia Biblica; L. W. BATTEN, article “ Nehe- 


miah” in Hasrines’ Dictionary of the Boble. 
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Neh., chap. rr. 


Neh. 13: 23-28; 
Neh. 13: 1-3. 


Neh., chap. 5. 


Neh. 13: 15-22. 


Weh. 13: 10-13; 
Neh, 10: 32-39. 


Ezra 7: 1-93 
8: 21-23. 


Ezra 7: 15-23; 
8 :24-34. 


Ezra 7: 14-27. 
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() The repopulating of Jerusalem by bringing in 
Jews from the surrounding country to dwell there. 

(c) The prohibition of marriages with heathen peoples 
and the driving out of all foreigners from the Jewish 
community. 

(d) The restoration to its original owners of all 
property that had been acquired by mortgages and usury, 
and the remission of all interest. 

(e) The institution of a stricter observance of the 
sabbath, which had heretofore been freely violated. 

(2) But in addition to all this he turned his attention 
to the temple and its service. Finding that this was 
being neglected because the Levites were under the 
necessity of working in the fields for their support, he 
took steps to secure the regular payment of the tithes, 
and appointed faithful officials to distribute them to the 
Levites. He also made regulations for the proper 
observance of sacrifices, offerings, and feasts. 

§41. The Work of Ezra, in all probability, followed 
that of Nehemiah, the latter having by his masterful skill 
prepared the way (cf. §40). The steps in his eventful 
career may be summarily classified as follows: 

(1) The journey took place in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, occupied a period of four months, and was 
made without military escort, since Ezra refused to 
manifest distrust in Jehovah’s protection by asking the 
aid of Artaxerxes. 

(2) The gifts said to have been offered by Artaxerxes 
and his princes for the temple at Jerusalem and its service, 
together with the requisition made by the king upon the 
governors of the western provinces and the free-will offer- 
ings of the Babylonian Jews themselves, were of great 
value, and were faithfully guarded and handed over to 
the temple officials. 

(3) The immediate purpose was to establish more 
securely and develop more elaborately the facilities for 
worship in the temple. Matters relating to the service 
and to the temple seem to have occupied the entire 
time and attention of the reformers for a couple of 
months after their arrival. 
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§ 42. The Formal Adoption of the Law took place at Neh., chaps. 


a public assembly of all the people. The method of 
procedure was in general the same as that used when the 
Deuteronomic law was publicly adopted by the nation 
(see §25). The law was first read aloud in the hearing of 
the people. This produced a sense of sin and short- 
coming on the part of all, and was followed by public con- 
fession. After this a solemn covenant was entered into 
by all the people to observe the requirements of the new 
law, and this covenant was signed by the representatives 
of the people, viz., the princes, priests, and Levites. 

§ 43. The Law as Thus Proclaimed and Accepted — 

(1) Is described in Nehemiah as— 

(2) Prohibiting marriages with the surrounding 
heathen. 

(2) Providing for a strict observance of the sadbaths 
and holy days. 

(c) Enforcing the observance of the sabéatical year, 
with the accompanying remission of all debts. 

(2) Imposing an annual ax of one-third of a shekel 
per capita for the support of the services of the temple, 
including the offerings. 

(e) Arranging for the wood to be furnished for the 
burnt-offerings at stated intervals. 

(f) Enjoining the bringing of all frs¢-fructs and jirst- 
Zings to the priests at the temple. 

(g) Requiring that the people give “thes to the 
Levites in the various cities, and that the Levites bring a 
tithe of these tithes to the temple at Jerusalem. 

(A) Calling for a hearty support of the temple and 
constant faithfulness to it. 

(2) Contains regulations unknown to Deuteronomy, 
¢. g., the requirement that the land lie fallow every sab- 
batical year ; the tax of one-third of a shekel for the tem- 
ple services; the arrangement for the provision of 
fire-wood ; and the law concerning tithes, which departs 
widely from the Deuteronomic law. 

(3) Was substantially the body of regulations found 
in Exod., chaps. 25-31; 34: 29—40: 38; Leviticus, and 
Numbers; in other words, the so-called Levztical code. 
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Neh. ro: 30. 
Neh. 10: 31. 
Neh. ro: 31. 
Neh. 10: 32, 33. 
Neh. 10: 34. 
Neh. 10: 35-37. 
Neh. 10: 38. 
Neh. 10: 39. 
Neh, 10: 314; 
a see chap, 
Neh. 10: 38; 

cf. Deut. 14: 


22-29 , 26: 12-15. 
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Cf. Neh. 10: 30, 31 
with 13: 15-24; 
Ezrag:t. 


Ch,e.g-, Lev. 16:1 
—17:9; 22:1— 
24:9; 25:11 — 
26:2, 

Lev. 14: 10-32; 


22: 17-333 
Exod. 29: 38-42. 


Neh, 10: 37, 38. 


2 Kings 17:6, 24- 
41; 6f.25:1I, 12. 


See KENT, of. cit., p. 212; CHEYNE, of. cit, pp. 72 f.; MONTE- 
FIORE, of. cit., pp. 315 ff.; J. ESTLIN CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD 
BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 137-41; WELLHAUSEN, 
op. ctt., pp. 404-10. j 

§44. The Significance of This Important Event lies in 
the following points: 

(1) The immediate connection of these new regula- 
tions with the times. They grew out of the effort to 
improve the existing moral and religious condition of 
the people, and they contain the principles that formed 
the basis of the work of reform. 

(2) The fact that, although some additions remained 
still to be made to this code, it was substantially complete. 

(3) The adoption and incorporation into this code 
of the important teachings of the prophets. It presented 
in the concrete and tangible form of specific precepts 
the great general truths that the prophets had long 
endeavored to inculcate. It presented truth and duty 
objectively, and thus met with a greater immediate suc- 
cess than the prophets’ work had ever achieved. 

(4) The overwhelming preponderance of material in 
the code relating to service or worship. 

(5) The place occupied in it by sacrifice, and the 
emphasis (see § 38, (10)) placed upon the idea of pro- 
pitiation and forgiveness. 

(6) The great advance made by the priests and Levites ; 
their support is no longer a matter of fitful charity, as it 
was under the Deuteronomic law, but is made a standing 
obligation upon the people, over the discharge of which 
the priests and Levites themselves are given control. 

§45. Another Important Headquarters for Worship, the 
Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim, grew out of this 
priestly reformation. The Samaritans were a mixed race, 
whose ancestors were the poorer Israelites left behind 
after the deportation of the more influential classes to 
Assyria at the time of the fall of Samaria, and the Baby- 
lonian colonists who were brought to Israel in place of 
the deported captives. Their religion was thus naturally 
a corrupt mixture of Israelitish and Babylonian ideas and 
practices. They seem to have been influenced by Josiah’s 
reformation, at least to the extent of regarding Jerusalem 
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as the only lawful place of worship. Hence, when the 
effort to rebuild the temple was begun, the Samaritans 
sought to havea part in the work ; but, being denied this 
privilege by the stricter Jews, they seem to have used 
their influence to obstruct the work. Nehemiah’s atti- 
tude toward them was one of uncompromising opposition. 
They, for their part, opposed and hindered him greatly 
in his work of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. ‘The 
climax of Nehemiah’s hostility to them was reached when 
he expelled the grandson of the high-priest from Jerusa- 
lem because he had married the daughter of Sanballat, 
one of the Samaritan princes. The new law, adopted 
when feeling was at such a pitch, of course gave the 
Samaritans no part in the worship at Jerusalem. Conse- 
quently they withdrew and built a temple for themselves 
on Mount Gerizim. In all probability many Jews who 
had contracted heathen marriages went over to the 
Samaritan community, to which they were so closely 
bound by family ties, and thus the community of the 
faithful was freed from many troublesome elements. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 351 f.; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 25-35 ; 
WELLHAUSEN, of. cit, p. 498; GUTHE, article ‘Israel,’ $65, in 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 

§46. The Last Century of Persian Rule (425-332) 
witnessed — 

(1) The return of many Jews from the lands in which 
they had been scattered; for this return, like the first 
entrance into Canaan, was very gradual. 

(2) The growing influence of those who thus returned 
as over against that of those who had remained. 

(3) Great opportunity at first for free growth and expan- 
sion because of the weakness of the government of Persia. 

(4) Serious calamity, later, because of the contest 
between Egypt and Persia, a contest in which the Jews 

“were compelled to take part, and in which they suffered 
as perhaps never before in their history. From psalms 
of this period we learn that the enemy entered Jerusalem 
and the temple itself, in which they set up their 
heathen standards and committed ruthless acts of van- 
dalism, even setting the temple on fire. © Not satisfied 


Ezra, chap, 4. 


Neh, 2° 18-20. 


Neh. 4: 1-23; 6°1- 
19. 


Neh. 13: 28. 


Pss, 743 79- 
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Exod. 28 : 1-39 ; 
Lev. 16: 1-3, 17. 


Numb. 18: 1-7, 


Ezra 7:6, 10-12, 
a1; 
Eccles. 12:11. 


Pss, 76:1, 25 
79:1. 
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with this, they burned all the synagogues of the land 
and slaughtered the people mercilessly, so that blood 
ran like water in the streets of Jerusalem. 

See Ewan, History of Israel, Vol. V, pp. 165-206; CHEYNE, 
Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, pp. 357-63 ; W. EMoRY BARNES, 
article “History of Israel,’ $10, in HastTincs’ Dictionary of the 
Bible; GuTHE, article “Israel,” $66, in Lxcyclopedia Biblica; 
KENT, of. czt., pp. 224-8. 

§ 47. The Religio-Political Organization of Judaism, 
which had thus become crystallized, considered as to its 
outer form, was a hzerarchy, a government by priests ; for-— 

(1) The chief ruler was the high-priest, who had 
despotic authority over the people, was robed in the 
royal purple, and alone represented the people before 
Jehovah in the holy of holies. 

(2) The ruling aristocracy was made up of priests, 
many of them related to the high-priest. 

(3) The servants of the priests and the sanctuary 
were the Levites. 

(4) The religious and civil functions are performed 
by one class, the priests. There is now no nation; itis a 
church. 

(5) The scrtbes come forward in response to the 
need of the times. Since the regulations concerning 
life and worship were now fixed and written down, there 
arose a demand for copies of the written law for the use 
of synagogues and individuals. The scribes who pre- 
pared these copies, being naturally better educated than 
the great majority of the people and spending most of 
their time in the study of the law, soon came to be looked 
to as peculiarly well-fitted to interpret the law to those 
less conversant with it.” 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 392-6. 

§ 48. The Place and Acts of Worship are Adjusted to 
the New Situation. 

(1) The ¢emple more and more came to be the center 
of the whole religious system. The thought of it as the 
place where Jehovah especially manifested his presence 
gave it a peculiar sanctity, so that none but the holy 


?The scope of the activity of the scribes is well set forth in a saying ascribed to 
Simon the Just (300-290 B.C.): ‘‘Our fathers have taught us three things, to be cau- 
tious in judging, to train many scholars, and to set a fence about the Law.” 
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people might enter its precincts. The worst crime of 
which an enemy could be capable was desecration of the 
temple. But, while emphasis was thus laid upon the 
temple, there was growing up alongside of it the synagogue 
with a function of a different kind. These were organized 
wherever there were a few Jews settled who wished to 
study the law. They especially supplied the religious 
needs of the many Jews scattered in many lands who 
were unable to make frequent visits to Jerusalem in 
order to participate in the splendid worship of the tem- 
ple. While the temple services centered about sacrifices 
and offerings, the service of the synagogue centered in 
the reading and interpretation of the law. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. ci¢., pp. 390 f. 

(2) Sacrifice now took on more and more a propitia- 
tory character, being looked upon chiefly as atonement 
for sin. The most minute regulations were made as to 
the details of every sacrifice, the manner in which the 
offering must be laid upon the altar, the disposition to 
be made of the fat and the blood, the garments to be 
worn by the officiating priest, etc. It seems as though 
the temple services must have been a constant succession 
of sacrifices. 

(3) Zimes and seasons received more attention than 
ever before. The saddath was particularly insisted upon 
as a sign of the covenant between Jehovah and his 
people. The penalty for performing any work on the 
sabbath was death. 

(4) The sabbatical year was now made wider in scope, 
so as to include the land itself which was to be allowed 
to lie fallow. Furthermore, every fifty years an addi- 
tional year of jubilee was to be celebrated, thus making 
two sabbatical years in succession. At this time all 
Hebrew slaves were to be released, and all land bought 
during the preceding forty-nine years was to revert to 
its original owners. 

(5) The feasts provided for were the Passover and 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, the Feast of Tabernactes, the 
New Moon, the Feast of Weeks, the Mew Year's Feast, 
and the Day of Atonement. They were all definitely dated 


Ps. 74:8, 


Lev. 6: 24—7:9; 
16 : 1-34; 
Numb., chaps. 28; 
29. 


Lev. 19:3; 
Exod, 31: 12-17. 


Lev. 25: 1-7. 


Lev. 25: 8-55. 


Lev. 23: 4-8, 
33-36, 39-44; 
Numb. 28: 11 ff,, 

26 ff. ; 
Lev. 23:15 ff.; 
Numb. 29: 1-6; 
Lev., chap. 16, 
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Lev. 23: 32; 
Numb. 29:7; 
Joel z:14; 
2:12,15; 
Neh. 1:4; 9:1. 


Ezra, chap. 9; 

Neh. 1: 4-11; 
2:43 5:19; 
6:9,14; 9:5-38; 
13:22. 


Neh. 7:1; 11:23; 
12: 27-29, 42, 
45-47. 


Lev. 19: 26, 31; 
Lev. 20: 6, 27. 


Lev. 22: 18, 21, 23; 
27:1-8, 


Ps. 84:1, 2. 
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by month and day, and thus were still farther removed 
from their agricultural origin. The Feast of Taber- 
nacles was now celebrated in remembrance of the fact that 
the Israelites dwelt in tents during their journey in the 
wilderness. There was little difference in the manner of 
celebrating the various feasts—the most characteristic 
feature of them ail is the endless sacrifices that accom- 
panied them. They were all to a large extent of an expia- 
tory nature; nevertheless it was felt necessary to devote 
one day per year to the special work of expiation, viz., 
the Day of Atonement. 

(6) The public fas¢s which had been observed during 
the exile in commemoration of the exile and of the 
disasters connected with it were not incorporated into 
the new law, but seem to have come to an end in Zecha- 
riah’s time. That fasting in general was highly esteemed 
as a means of propitiating Jehovah, and frequently prac- 
ticed when occasion seemed to demand it, is clear in view 
of the place given to it in the regulations for the Day of 
Atonement, and the references to it in Joel and Nehemiah. 

(7) Other acts of worship.—Constant recourse was 
had to prayer on the part of pious Jews. The chief 
objects of prayer seem to have been deliverance from 
dangers, help in trouble, and forgiveness of sin with 
resulting bestowal of blessings. 

That singing and music occupied a large place in 
worship is clear from the allusions to the singers in con- 
nection with the dedicatory exercises held when the wall 
of Jerusalem was completed, and from the large number 
of psalms that come from this period (see § 50). 

Soothsaying and magic seem to have been still prac- 
ticed, but were prohibited by the law, as was also necro- 
mancy. 

Vows were recognized and provided for by the law. 

§49. The Full Significance of This New Régime is 
hard to grasp. The comfort afforded by it to the people 
cannot be questioned. This strange system, which seems 
to us, in our love of freedom, so distasteful, was, after 
all, the highest result yet achieved in the development 
of Israel’s religion. It was based upon the doctrines 
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of the prophet-priests, viz., individualism and solidarity. 
Its keynote was monotheism. Its God was a God whose 
supreme attribute was holiness, and who expected in 
every individual of the sacred community a holiness like 
his own. The underlying thought was the overwhelm- 
ing sense of sin. Now, for the first time, the preaching 
of the prophets through all the centuries has found its 
place in the hearts of the people. The prayers are 
prayers of confession. God has grown greater, and man 
more humble in the sight of God. God is the God of 
the whole world. Israel is a company of individuals in 
a sacred community. Every act of life must be holy. 
The religious feeling is deeper than ever before and 
more universal. Men are anxious. The people, bur- 
dened as they are with their anxiety, smitten as they 
are in their consciousness of sin, humbled by their 
ideal of God, take upon themselves the severest yoke 
ever placed by religion upon the neck of man. A serv- 
ice worthy of this supreme God must be regulated in its 
most minute details. The service everywhere presents 
the thought of sin. Sacrifice is now the great act, and 
is no longer accompanied by gladness and joy. It rep- 
resents purification from sin. It is ‘the chief symbol, 
and the great mystery of their faith.” To be holy one 
must wash ; one must touch no unclean thing; one must 
not eat what is unclean; one must observe the sabbath, 
the day of God; and all these acts of worship cultivated 
the spirit of exclusiveness. Then followed that haughty 
spirit. ‘Man who would go up to the hill of Jehovah 
must now be the one who has not eaten shellfish or 
pork, nor opened his shop on the sabbath, nor touched 
a dead body, nor used a spoon handed him by a gentile 
without washing it.”” We know the outcome of all this, 
as it is shown us in the New Testament, but “‘it kept the 
people separate from the world and constant to their 
faith, and made them endure the greatest temptations 
and the severest persecutions, and so enabled them to 
preserve the precious treasure committed to them until 
the time should come when the world was to receive it 
from their hands.” 


Lev. 19: 1-4; 
20:26; 22:15, 
16, 31-33. 


Pss. 106: 6-47; 
130. 


Lev. 4: 1—6:7. 


Lev., chap. 153 
Lev., chap, 113 
Exod. 31: 12-17. 


Lev. 21: 1-24. 
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Pss, 118; 121; 67. 


Pss. 95; 46. 


Pss. 122 ; 1383 145; 
148-150. 


Pss. 143:10; 1393 
125. 


Pss. 102; 91; 1303 
Pss. 109; 116; 123. 


See CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 73-815 KENT, of. cit, pp. 213f, 
249 ff.; MONTEFIORE, of. cét., pp. 465-552; WELLHAUSEN, of. cit, 
Pp. 497. 

§ 50. The Psalms of the Second Temple are now Written, 
and one fails to see the deeper meaning of all this if he 
forgets that in this period the greatest number of the 
psalms were written. The old prophetic ideas, which the 
people in the times of the prophet had refused to accept, 
are now a part of the people’s creed and are sung by 
them with joyous hearts in the congregation. Sacred 
song becomes preéminently an act of worship. The 
worship of Jehovah in this act is as joyous and as delight- 
ful as it may be sad and grewsome in the act of sacrifice. 
In these very days, when such emphasis is laid upon the 
letter of the law, the service of song teaches that to obey 
Jehovah and to trust in him, to surrender one’s self 
absolutely to him, is the end of all religion. Whatever 
may be the experience of life, it finds expression in these 
psalms ; whether it be “‘ penitence, intellectual perplexity, 
domestic sorrow, feebleness, loneliness, the approach 
of death, the excitement of great events, the agony of 
persecution, or the quiet contemplation of nature.” 
For each experience there is expression, and the heart- 
utterances which formed a part of the worship of this 
period, sung, to be sure, in the midst of the bleating of the 
lambs which are being slaughtered for the sacrifice, have 
proven to be the most satisfying utterances for the soul, 
in its deepest communion with God, which have ever 
reached the heart of man. The ritual may have been 
narrow, but the heart of every Jew was free. He was 
restrained outwardly, but no such restraint hindered him 
in the working of his mind and heart. Here was con- 
tradiction, to be sure, but contradiction no greater than 
is found in the tendency to substitute the synagogue for 
the temple, which now exhibits itself in spite of the 
exclusiveness that was the end and the result of the 
Levitical system. 


§51. The Greek Period of Influence, 332-165 B. C., added nothing 
essential to the content or form of service. It furnished the test of 
Judaism for which the work of Ezra and Nehemiah had been an uncon- 
scious preparation. In the crisis through which the true religion was 
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to pass the form given to it by these men was of inestimable value. 
In the words of Cornill :? 


That the development of Judaism took this special direction was a neces- 
sity of the history of religion. 

For the heaviest struggle of Judaism still awaited it; the struggle against 
Hellenism. One hundred and twenty-five years after Ezra, Alexander the 
Great destroyed the Persian empire and made the Greeks the sovereign peo- 
ple of the eastern world. Through this a profound transformation was begun, 
which spread with startling rapidity and irresistible might, and led finally to 
the denationalizing of the East. That which the Assyrian had undertaken 
by brute force the Hellenes surmounted by the superior power of mind and 
culture. Greece destroyed the nationalities of the East by amalgamating 
them with itself and conquering them inwardly. Only one eastern nation 
withstood the process of dissolution, yea, more, absorbed into itself the good 
of Hellenism, and thus enriched and strengthened its own existence; and that 
was the Jewish. If it were able to do this, it was because Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had rendered it hard as steel and strong as iron. In this impenetrable 
armor it was insured against all attacks, and thus saved religion against 
Hellenism. And, therefore, it behooves us to bless the prickly rind to which 
alone we owe it that the noble core remained preserved. 


With this we may close our rapid survey of the /zstory of the 
development of Israel’s worship. In the light of this survey we 
shall next consider the more important special divisions included 
in it, viz., the laws, the histories, and the psalms. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 162 £. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE LAWS AND USAGES 


x: 


OF WORSHIP 


LAws AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PRIEST. 


. Laws AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PLACE OF WORSHIP. 
. Laws aNnD UsaGEs CONCERNING SACRIFICE. 

. Laws AND USAGES CONCERNING FEASTS. 

. Laws AND USAGES CONCERNING THE SABBATH. 


. Laws AND USAGES CONCERNING CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 


Laws AND USAGES CONCERNING PRAYER AND RELATED FORMS 
oF WORSHIP. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PRIEST, CONSIDERED COMPARA- 
TIVELY. 
§ 52. To Speak of the History of Worship, as It is Presented in the 
Old Testament, is to take for granted (1) that there were periods, (2) 

that these periods differed from each other toa greater or less extent, 
and (3) that there was either growth or decay, or perhaps both. The 
brief survey, just finished, distinguished three such periods, each with 
its peculiar characteristics, and presented what seemed to be a striking 
case of development, z. e., growth from a lower and less complicated 
form of worship to one higher and more complicated. These periods 
were called early, middle, and later. 

§ 53. Each Period Had a Lawbook or Code of Legislation Peculiar to 
Itself, viz.: (1) the Covenant Code ($14, (3)) for the early period, 
(2) the Deuteronomic Code (§ 27) for the middle period, and (3) the 
Levitical Code (§ 43) for the later period. Injunctions concerning 
nearly every topic relating to worship are found in each of these codes. 
These injunctions are sometimes couched in language almost the same; 
in other cases there are to be noted differences (additions or varia- 
tions) of an important character; in still other cases they are quite 
contradictory. These differences, it is clear, exist because through 
succeeding centuries the people (a) changed their place of abode, 
é. g., from the desert to Canaan, from Canaan to Babylon, and back 
again; (4) changed also their form of life, passing from the nomadic to 
the agricultural, and from the agricultural to the more centralized or city 
life ; (c) changed their form of government, passing from a tribal form 
to the monarchical, and from that to a theocratic or hierarchical form; 
(2) came into contact with different nations, from whom much was 
learned, ¢. g., the Canaanites, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Persians, and the Greeks ; (¢) were given great leaders, lawgivers, kings, 
and prophets, through whom, from time to time, new and better ideas 
of God and worship were taught. 

Now, the different codes named above, as they severally appear and 
are adopted by the nation, reflect the onward and upward movement 
of the people toward the great goal of the nation’s history, the time 
when Jesus Christ shall come and teach as men had never taught 
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before. These codes, then, are different expressions of the usage and 
law of successive epochs. To understand any special topic connected 
with worship, one must examine systematically what each code con- 
tains on that topic. This is the comparative study of the laws relating 
to worship. 

$54. The Constructive Study of a Subject is Possible Only on the 
Basis of the Comparative Study.— It is not the earliest usage in a par- 
ticular case, e. g.,a distinction between the priest and the laity, nor the 
latest, that gives us a true idea of Israelitish thought and custom; it 
is, rather, the latest as growing out of and including, not only the 
earliest, but all the intervening steps between the two. At no one 
time did growth or decay stop ; and it is only when we have the whole 
process before us that we begin to understand its significance. 

§ 55. Side by Side with the Codes We Find in the Hexateuch Also His- 
tories which refer frequently to customs of worship. It is interesting 
to note that each code is imbedded in a separate history; e. g., (@) the 
Covenant Code is a part of a great prophetic history beginning with the 
creation and continuing down to the times of the Judges; (4) the Deu- 
teronomic Code (Deut., chaps. 12-26) is a part of a history which is 
found, not only in the earlier part of Deuteronomy, but also in some 
places in Joshua, and elsewhere ; while (c) the Priest Code is also closely 
connected with a history which begins with Gen. 1:1 and continues 
through Numbers. In studying the subject of worship, it is of interest 
to note what is said in these histories concerning each subject considered. 

$56. The Later Histories contained in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles give especial attention to the subject of worship. Just 
as the history in the books of Samuel and Kings is written from the 
prophetic point of view, that in these later books is written from the 
priestly point of view (see § 10), and hence gives much information con- 
cerning the institutions of worship as they existed at the time these 
books were written. 

$57. The Prophets Were Always Deeply Interested in Matters of 
Worship; sometimes, as opponents of the ideas and practices existing 
in their day, they were trying to introduce new and better ideas; at 
other times, as allies of the priesthood, they were striving to awaken the 
zeal of the nation in behalf of the worship of Jehovah. In either case 
their writings contain much that is of value in a study of the develop- 
ment of Israel’s ideas concerning worship. 

$58. The Priest Code, Manifestly, Is the Great Source of Informa- 
tion upon the subject of worship, because (a) it contains the fullest 
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presentation of each subject; (4) it is from the hands of the priests 
themselves, who were most deeply interested ; and (c) it presents the 
latest stage of growth. But this Priest Code is itself a growth, and 
contains at least four strata of material, each of which represents a 
different age and stage of development. These are: 

1. The Holiness Code, contained in Lev., chaps. 17-26, a body of 
laws which, as the name implies, lays especial emphasis upon the 
thought of the holiness of God and the necessity of corresponding 
holiness on the part.of his people. 

2. A collection of priestly teachings in reference to various sacri- 
ficial and ritualistic matters. 

3. A set of miscellaneous materials, such as genealogical lists, 
elaborations of laws, and illustrative narratives. 

4. A historical narrative from the creation up to the settlement in 
Canaan, which forms the basis of the P document, the three preceding 
elements having been incorporated into it. 

See Driver, Lutroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 6th ed., pp 
126-59; ADDIS, Zhe Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. Il, pp. 169-91; J. E. Car- 
PENTER AND G, HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 121-57. 

§ 59. The Priest of Early Times, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code; (é) the historical material of J and E; (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (d@) the 
pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances.’ 

1. The only allusion in the Covenant Code.’ 
Exod. 20: 26. 


tOn the date, character, contents, and limits of these various documents see 
DrIvER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament; also J. E. CARPENTER 
AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch; W.E. ADDIS, Zhe Documents of the 
Hexateuch; Briccs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,; HOLZINGER, Linleitung 
in den Hexateuch; \VWELLHAUSEN AND CHEYNE, article ‘“‘ Hexateuch” in Euxcyclopedia 
Biblica; F. H. Woops, article ‘‘ Hexateuch” in HastTINncs’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
KUuENEN, An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Hexateuch; WELL- 
HAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 228-391; STEUERNAGEL, Allgemeine 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch(=Handkommentar zum Alt, Test., 1. Abtheilung, 3. Band, 
pp. 249-86); W. R. HARPER AND W. H. GREEN, “The Pentateuchal Question,” in 
Hebraica, Vol. V, pp. 18-73, 137-89, 243-91; Vol. VI, pp. 1-48, 109-38, 161-211 
241-95; Vol. VII, pp. 1-38, 104-42; Vol. VIII, pp. 15-64, 174-243. 

For a discussion of these questions from a different point of view see especially 
W. H. GREEN, Zhe Hebrew Feasts; cf. also BISSELL, The Pentateuch, Its Origin and 
Structure; W. WH. GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch and Moses and the 
Prophets. 

2 The following references are from the J document: Gen. 8:20f.; 12:8; 22:13 
Exod. 33:7-I1; 19:22; 32:25-29; 4:14-17; 32:1 ff.; and the following from the E 
document: Exod. 20:26; 24:4-8; Deut. 33:8-11; 10:6; Josh. 24: 33. 
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Non-priests frequently do priestly work. 

Gen. 8:20 f.; 12:8; 22:13; Exod. 33: 7-11 ; 24: 4-8 ; Judg. 13:19; 
1 Sam. 7:1; 13:8-14; 2 Sam. 6:14-18; 1 Kings 18: 30-38. 

The story of Micah’s priest. 

Judg., chaps. 17 and 18. 


The consecration of the priest. 


-Exod. 19:22; Judgi1725,,12, 1 Sam. 7.71. 


The service rendered by the priest. 

1 Sam. 4:43 7:1; 1 Kings 1:34; 1 Sam. 2161-9; Hos. 416; Mic: 
Burl wlSA 2 Outs 

Priests were consulted as soothsayers. 

Judga1Seis Ose lesams230=157,) 30a7) tt. 

The tribe of Levi. 

Exod. 32:25-29; Deut. 33:8-11. 

Aaron and his descendants. 

Exod, 414-17; 32:1 i.; Deut. 10765 Josh. 24°33. 

The sons of Eli and their behavior. 

i SEIN DOS R Derem=plye Atle Ge GOK PAI), 

Elijah and the priests of Baal. 

I Kings 18: 19-40. 

The prophets’ estimate of the priest. 

Hos,.476-o7% 5505 O.o5 Amos 71O-17i Micas liam lsan2 ony 
The priest’s dress and equipment. 

1 Sam2 218. Jude. 17 5 418) 14, 20cm oamn 2316, 6—1 2) ma On mmos 
The priest’s maintenance. 

Judg. 17:10; 18:4; 1 Sam. 2:12-17; 2 Kings 12: 16. 

The high-priest. 

2 Kings 12:10 (?). 


§ 60. Questions and Suggestions. 


1 


What is the significance of the lack of any reference to przes¢ in 


the Covenant Code (see § 15, (2))? 


2. 


What connection is there between this lack of reference and the 


fact that laymen in early times acted as their own priests? Is there 
evidence that in cases where non-priests offered sacrifice they were doing 
so (@) through regularly appointed priests, or (4) by special divine 
authority ? 

3. Consider from the story of Micah’s priest (a) the character of 
the times, (4) the existence of idolatry, (¢) the place of the priest 


(Ff. § 16, (2)). 
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4. How early and in what way were priests set apart or consecrated ? 

5. Formulate a list of the various functions performed by the priest 
in those days. 

6. To what extent did people consult the priest about the ordinary 
affairs of life? Cf the case of Samuel (1 Sam. 9:6 ff., 19 f.). 

7. With what events and in what connection do the references to 
the tribe of Levi in this period appear ? 

8. Trace the line of Aaron as it is indicated down to later times. 
What, according to the tradition, was Aaron’s official relation to Moses ? 

g. From the story of Eli’s sons, point out (a) the basis of their 
right to be priests, (4) their functions as priests, (¢) the various ways in 
which they abused their office. 

to. Consider, in the story of Elijah and the priest-prophets of 
Baal, (a) the significance of the large number of prophets of Baal, (4) 
the non-priestly character of Elijah. 

11. Enumerate, one by one, the shortcomings of the priests which 
are criticised by the prophets, and consider whether this state of things 
owed its existence (a) to a growing formality and emptiness of the 
Israelitish religion, or (4) to the influence exerted on the Israelitish 
religion by the neighboring religion, which was very sensual in its 
character, or (¢) to the fact that now for the first time the prophets are 
holding up these high ideals, the priest-practice in Israel, as among 
other nations, having always been upon a low plane. 

12. Consider the references to the priests’ dress and equipment, 
and explain particularly the ephod, the Urim, and Thummim.? 

13. What evidence is there that the priest in this period had any 
special perquisites or any regular maintenance? 

14. How much may fairly be inferred as to the functions and 
authority of the high-priest in this period ? 

3 See the article “ Ephod,” by G. Ff. Moore, in Eucyclopedia Biblica,; the article 
“Ephod,” by S. R. DRIVER, in Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible; VAN HOONACKER, 
Le Sacerdoce lévitique, pp. 370 ff.; KOnic, Religious History of Israel, pp. 107 ff.; G.F. 
Moore, Judges, p. 381; KOnic, Hauptprobleme, pp. 59-63; Foorr, “The Biblical 
Ephod,” in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, May, 1900. On “Urim and Thum- 
mim” see SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1893); KIRKPATRICK, The First Book of 
Samuel (Cambridge Bible Series), pp. 217 f.; KaLiscH, Exodus, p. 544; WELLHAU- 
sEN, Prolégomena to the History of Israel, pp. 394.5 W.R.Smiru, Zhe Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church, 2a ed., p. 292, note 1; T. WirTron Davies, Magic, Divina- 
tion and Demonology, p.75; RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah (Cambridge Bible Series), 
p- 33; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archiologie, Vol. II, pp. 93 f.; BENZINGER, 


Hebriiische Archiologie, pp. 382, 407{.; Baupissin, Die Geschichte des alttestament- 
lichen Priesterthums untersucht, pp. 26 f.; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, 


PP: 156, 471-3, 505 f.; 517 f. 
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§ 61. Constructive Work.— Upon the basis of the material consid- 
ered, write a paper on “The Priest in Early Israelitish History,” 
observing the following suggestions: (1) include only what can be 
corroborated by references to the literature of this period (see above); 
(2) use great caution in making general statements upon the basis of 
few facts ; (3) remember that much may be gained by ascertaining what 
did of exist. 

$62. The Priest of the Deuteronomic Period, that is, as described (c) 
in the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and (c) by the prophets of the Deuter- 
onomic period.‘ : 

1. The Levites, that is, the priests, become a distinct class. 

Deutetomoa 181 Same oO eI Ow Ole mg I St Ee suEseua, 
BO) oprsicprd IB iy US) Poa tains elp wnat Bove yines op, 

2. The service rendered by “the priests the Levites.” 

Deuts 10737) 21533 Oo —-105 820.13 a ert Ae TO EOI zEoy 
ayn Coyne PPLE Oyen lice, Hikers | Ker, 

3. The prophets’ estimate of the priest. 

NG PIII SiG LORELEI ahh ORV ui Oh: 4) Rei WA ane 31.8 fr. 

4. A later view of the wickedness of Eli’s sons. 

1 Sam. 2 : 27-36. 
5. The relative authority of priest and prophet. 
Jer ZO3 250851 5 eS le 2On then ble Oo Coe cemlacele 

6. Differences of rank within the priestly order. 

ZNSINES 2345 OO) Chany 22 dan ZO meh tee LOM lee Deluer oi Ons 

7. Maintenance of ‘‘the priests the Levites.”’ 

Deut. 10765 123/125 18i}1—8 + 14)/27. 20. 

8. Residence of priests. 

Deute18::16517 - er wuale; (C/U, oso Oia mete Zoya 

g. Priests consulted as soothsayers. 

Deut. 33:8. 

$63. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the circumstances which, ordinarily, would encourage 
the building up of a special priest class. What connection existed 
between the centralization of worship in Jerusalem (§ 27, (2); cf. Deut., 
chap. 12) and the growth of a special class of priests? What is 
implied in the constantly recurring phrase “the priests the Levites” 


4 References printed in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in 
Deuteronomy. 
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(C/o WeMt ery 18 48s 1; 2a 28 p27: oF 341 29)? Does it mean (cf. Deut. 
10 : 8) that all priests were Levites and all Levites priests ? 

2. Formulate the different functions which together made up the 
service of “ the priest the Levite,” distinguishing between regular and 
special functions. Consider the difference between the work of the 
prophet, the wise (man), and the priest (Deut. 18:18; Jer. 18:18). 

3. What, according to the prophets, is the priest’s attitude toward 
Jehovah and the true religion ? 

4. Compare the later view (1 Sam. 2: 27-46) of the wickedness of 
Eli’s sons with the former (1 Sam. 2: 12-17, 22-25), note the points of 
change, and consider to what extent this is in harmony with Deuter- 
onomic representations. 

5. Recall the authority of the prophet (z) in the days of Saul, 
David, Solomon; (4) in the days of Elijah and Isaiah ; and (c) consider 
to what extent, in the days of Jeremiah, the prophet had lost authority, 
while the priest had gained it. 

6. Indicate the extent to which differences of rank had come to 
exist among the priests, and the significance of this fact. 

7. Enumerate very accurately the sources of income and main- 
tenance which were enjoyed by ‘the priests the Levites.” 

8. Were there special places of residence assigned to ‘the priests 
the Levites”? Did priests own property? 

g. Is there anything additional to be said about the use of Urim 
and Thummim ? 

§ 64. Constructive Work.— Upon the basis of the material consid- 
ered, write a paper on ‘“‘The Priest in the Middle Period of Israelitish 
History’ — that is, the so-called Deuteronomic period — discussing par- 
ticularly (a) the class system, (4) the higher position now occupied, 
(c) the functions, (¢) the maintenance provided by law. 

§ 65. The Priest as Described by Ezekiel. 

1. Ezekiel himself was a priest. 

dezelee en 3) mA 4s 

2. Priesthood was limited to the sons of Zadok. 

Ezek. 44:15 £.; 40:46; 43:19, 24-27; 44:6-31; 48:11. 

2. ihe priest's dress. 

Ezek. 42:14; 44:17-I9. 
4. Special “holiness” was required of priests. 
Ezek. 4:14; 44:20—-22, 25-27, 31. 

5. Service rendered by priests. 

Ezek. 44:11, 14, 15, 16, 23 1.; 40:46; 43:21, 24, 27. 
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6. Residence of priests. 

Ezek. 48:10-14; 42:13 f.; 46: 19-24. 

7. Maintenance of priests. 

Ezek. 42:13 f.; 44: 28-30. 

§ 66. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the significance of the fact that Ezekiel, and also Jere- 
miah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi—all the later prophets— were 
priests. Note that Ezekiel preached his visions of Israel’s glorious 
future after the fall of Jerusalem. Consider the circumstances which 
led him to foresee and proclaim a system so exclusively ecclestastical. 

2. What limitation of the priesthood does he introduce, and why? 
In what respect is this an advance upon the Deuteronomic usage ? 

3. Consider the regulations made concerning the priest’s dress ; 
what was their purpose ? 

4. Enumerate the particular requirements made of the priests which 
were intended to mark their holiness, and show, in each case, how this 
was to be secured. In what sense is the word “‘ holy” to be understood ? 

5. Indicate in what particulars the service required of the priest in 
Ezekiel’s code differs from that of the Deuteronomic Code (§ 62, (2) ); 
and show the principles underlying these changes. 

6. What was to be the place of the priests’ residence, and its 
extent ? The meaning of the word “ oblation” ? 

7. Prepare in detail a list of the items mentioned which should 
serve as the maintenance of the priest. Is there any variation from 
those mentioned in Deuteronomy ? 

§ 67. Constructive Work.— Prepare a paper showing how the priest, 
as seen in Ezekiel’s vision, differed from the priest of the Deutero- 
nomic times. 

§ 68. The Priest of the Later Period, that is, as described (a) in the 
laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, e. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.’ 

1. Distinction between priests and Levites everywhere presupposed. 
Numb. 4:1-15, 19; 8:14-26; 18:1-7; 17:1-11}; 25:10-13; 1 Chron. 
6349-53. 

2. Special holiness required of priestly class. 

Lev. 21: 1-0, 17-23; 22:1-8; 10:6; Exod. 30:19. 

3. Service rendered by priests. 

Lev. 10: 8-11, Numb. 4: 4-14, 16; Lev. 16:32; 6: 20-22; Hag. 2: 11-13; 
Mal. 2: 4-7; Numb. 18:1-7; 27:21; 2 Chron. 19:8, 11. 
5 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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. Service rendered by Levites. 


Numb. 4:1-3, 15, 21-33; 2:17; 3:23-26, 29-32, 35-38; 18:1-7; 
3:5-10; Ezra6:20; Neh.11:15-18,22; 1 Chron.6: 31-48; 15:2; 
23 °27—-32; 260; 20-32; 2 Chron. 5:4 4.; 19:8, 11. 


. Influence and numbers of priestly class. 


Lev. 16:32; Numb. 4:19, 27f., 33; 3:1-4; 4:34-49; 35:25-34; Hag. 
Ti, 32,14; Zech. 3:1-10; 6:9ff.(?); Ezra 1:53 2:61-63, 70; 
Be Oo) ers 2 Ol Lose 7e7e 13,010.31 10:15 =2046 26 fe Nels 
Fie f5 lo, 22 12) 1—26 9 9/320, 22, 287 $< 12. 1 Chron. 6%-1—47)° 
9: 10-34; 23: 1-24. 


. Place and work of the high-priest. 


Numb. 35 : 25-34; Lev. 16: 4-32; 6:22; Exod. 29:9; Numb. 27:21; 
Zech. 3: 1-10; 6:9 ff. (?); Neh. 13: 4, 28-30. 


. Consecration of high-priest. 


Lev. 21: 10-15; 6:20-22; 8:12, 14-36; Exod., chap. 29; Lev., chap. 
9; Numb. 20: 23-29. 


. Dress of priests. 


Neh. 7: 70-73; Lev. 6:10 f.; 8: 1-9, 13, 30; Exod., chap. 28; 39: 1-31; 
40:13 f. 


. Residence of priests. 


1 Chron. 6:54-81; . Josh. 21: 1-42; Numb. 35:2-8; Neh. 11:3; 
Numb. 2:17; 3: 23-26, 29-32, 35-38. 

Maintenance of priests. 

Lev. 22:4-7; 7:35; Numb. 3: 46-48; Ezra 7:24; Neh. 12: 44-47 
13: 10-14. 

Courses of priests and Levites. 

Ezra‘ostes, 1 Chron. 24: 1—26:1o9; 2 Chron. 5:11 f.; 8:12-15- 
Prophets’ estimate of the priests. 

Hag. 2201-13, Zech, 321-10; 6:9 f.; Mal, 126-10; 254-9 33°35 
isamonnoOr OO. Diy se TOell 10,13) 21 17-5 


§ 69. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Is it possible to find anywhere in the post-exilic literature a 
passage in which the words “ priest” and “ Levite” are synonymous? 
Cf. Deut. (§ 62, (1)), and consider (a) the circumstances which have 
led to this differentiation, (4) its significance, and (c) the great change 
which has taken place since the time when everyone might be his own 
priest (cf §§ 58, (2); 15, (2)). 

2. What special limitations were imposed upon the priests (Aaron’s 
sons) to secure their holiness ? 

3. Enumerate carefully the kinds of service expected of the priests 
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(Aaron’s sons), and note how it differs from that required in Deuter- 
onomy of “the priests the Levites.” 

4. Enumerate the kinds of service required of the Levites, and note 
the extent to which this service was in older times the work of “the 
priest the Levite.” 

5. What are the facts concerning the numbers of the priestly classes 
in this later period ? Are they larger or smaller? Is their influence 
greater or less? What is the full significance of these facts ? 

6. What part has the high-priest played in the priestly work of 
earlier times ? What is his place and work at this time ? 

7. What are the details of the consecration of the high-priest, and 
their interpretation ? 

8. Is more care now given to the peculiar dress of the high-priest ? 
If so, in what details, and for what reason ? 

g. What special places are set apart for the residence of priests ? 
Consider from various points of view the cities of refuge, noting espe- 
cially the absence of any reference to them as Levitical cities in Deu- 
teronomy (19: I-13). 

10. What additions appear to the sources of income of the priests 
and Levites? Can the priests any longer be classed with the father- 
less and widow as in Deut. 14:28, 29? 

11. What is to be understood by the classification of the priests 
and Levites into courses and divisions? 

12. How did the prophet, although himself a priest, estimate the 
priests of his times ? 

§ 70. Constructive Work.—Upon the basis of material in § 69 write 

_@ paper on the priest in later Israelitish history, noting especially 
such points as indicate changes in comparison with preceding periods. 

§ 71. Literature to be Consulted. 

STANLEY, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Lecture XXXVI (1865); 
S. I. Curtiss, Zhe Levitical Priests (1877); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History 
of Israel (1878), pp. 121-51; KUENEN, National Religions and Universal Religions 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1882), pp. 314-17; GREEN, Moses and the Prophets (1883), pp. 
78-83, 127-31; KALIscH, Commentary on Leviticus, Part I, pp. 559-659; SCHURER, 
History of the Jewish People im the Time of Christ (1886); Second Division, Vol. I, 
pp. 207-305; W. R. Smiru, article “Priest” in Lxcyclopedia Britannica (1889); 
MONTEFIORE, The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp. 
65-70, 116-18, etc.; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Index; KITTEL, 
History of the Hebrews (1892), see Jndex; E. H. PLumpTRE, article “Priest” in 
SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible, 2d ed. (1892); DRIVER, Deuteronomy (International 


Critical Commentary, 1895), see /udex; MENZIES, History of Religion (1895), pp. 70, 
183; Briccs, Aigher Criticism of the Hexateuch (1897), p. 1¢4; Pick, “ The Jewish 
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‘High Priests Subsequent to the Return from Babylon,” in Lutheran Church Review, 
1898, pp. 127-42, 370-75, 655-64; JAsTROW, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(1898), see Zndex; Toy, The Book of the Prophet Exzehiel (Polychrome Bible, 1899), 
pp. 193 f., W. R. HARPER, “ The Priestly Element in the Old Testament as Seen in 
the Laws,” Bzblical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 258-66; Durr, Old Testament The- 
ology (1891-1900), see Judex,; G, A. COOKE, article “Levi” in HAstines’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (1900); McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments (1895-1901), 
see /ndex; WALKER, “The Levitical Priesthood,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1900, pp. 124-37; BERLIN, “ Notes on Genealogies of the Tribe of Levi in 1 Chron. 
23-26,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XII (1900), pp. 291-8; LaipLaw, “The Priest 
and the Prophet,” Zxgosttory Times, 1900; H. M. CHADWICKE, “Ancient Teutonic 
Priesthood,” Folk-Lore, Vol. XI (1900), pp. 268-309; ADAMS, The Mosaic Tabernacle: 
Studies in the Priesthood and the Sanctuary of the Jews (1901). 

Graf, “Zur Geschichte des Stammes Levi,” in MERX, Archiv fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung des Alten Testamentes, Vol. 1 (1867), pp. 68-106, 208-36; MAyBAUM, 
Die Entwicklung des altisraelitischen Priesterthums (1880); SMEND, Der Prophet 
LEzechiel (1880), pp. 360-62; KITTEL, “ Die Priester und Leviten,” in Zheologische 
Studien aus Wiirtemberg, Vol. II (1881), pp. 147-69; Vol. III, pp. 278-314; KUENEN, 
Historisch-kritische Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testaments (1885), Vol. I, pp. 
281ff.; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887), Vol. I, pp. 152 ff., 468 ff.; Baupis- 
sin, Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889); H. VOGELSTEIN, 
Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und Leviten seit den Tagen Exzechiels. Eine historisch 
hritische Untersuchung (1889); KUENEN, “Die Geschichte des Jahwepriesterthums 
und das Alter des Priestergesetzes” (1889), in Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 465- 
500; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d 
ed. 1899), see Judex; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 405-28; 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdaologie (1894), Vol. Il, pp. 87-130; MartTI, 
Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), pp. 44 ff., 50, 72, etc.» H. Boury, Les 
Prétres d’ Israel (1898); HUMMELAUER, Das vormosaische Priesterthum tn Israel (1899); 
VAN HoonackERr, Le Sacerdoce lévitique (1899), and “ Les Prétres et les Lévites dans 
le livre d’Ezékiel,” Revue bibligue, 1899, pp. 177-205. 

See also the commentaries of Delitzsch, Dillmann, Holzinger, and Gunkel on 
Genesis; of Dillmann, Holzinger, and Baentzsch on Exodus; of Dillmann and 
Baentsch on Leviticus; of Steuernagel and Bertholet on Deuteronomy; and of 
Davidson, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar on Ezekiel. 


$72. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider that the Psalter was the songbook of the temple, and 
from an examination of Pss. 78:64; 99:63; 105: 26; 106: 16, 30f.; 
POA wae LO, 2s 1005 32 e E320 O10, 5333 25 1343 1=3 5° 135) 10 f. 
formulate the thought relating to the przes¢ which is found in the Psalter. 

2. Why do no direct references to the work and life of the przest 
occur in the Wisdom Literature, z. ¢., in Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs? 

3. Consider briefly the subject of the priest in New Testament 
writings, ¢. g., Matt. 2:4; 8:45,12:4 f.; 16:21; 20:18 21:15 5 26:3; 
oy wark 2-26; Luke 2:5, 8,93 102313 17:14; John 1:19; 
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Acts! 431,36 ;°6275 Hebooi17 yuan iad £5 city 5a BO e Omar 
chap. 72°8 21,3 £;-076\f, Discos T6311, 215873) Miya hetetcemn mo, 
Rev. 1:6; 5:10; 20:6; etc., and indicate such points of difference, 
as compared with the position and work of the priest in the Old Testa- 
ment, as seem most important. 

4. Compare roughly the place of the priest among the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, and note points of similarity and differ- 
ence as compared with that of the priest among the Hebrews. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “Priest” in Lxcyclopedia Britannica; the articles 
“Pontifex” and “Sacerdos” in HARPER’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities; MARTHA, Les Sacerdoces athéniens. 

5. Consider the original meaning and exact usage of the words 
for priest, in Hebrew wa, Greek iepev’s, Latin sacerdos. 

Cf. W. R. SMITH, article “Priest” in Ezcyc. Brit., Vol. XIX, p. 746; NOWACK, 
Hebr. Arch., Vol. Ul, pp. 89 f.; WELLHAUSEN, Skizzen und Vorarbetten, Vol. ILI, 
pp. 130 f. 

6. Consider the place of the priest among the Assyrians, the Arabs, 
and the Canaanites, who were closely related Semitic nations, and note 
points of similarity and difference as compared with his place among 
the Hebrews. 

See especially JASTROW, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Index); W.R. SMITH, 
Religion of the Semites (Index); McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments 
(Index); Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; SayYce, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Cus- 
toms, pp. 249 ff.; L. W. Kine, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp. 210 ff. 

7. Consider the conception which existed among the Israelites that 
their nation was a kingdom of priests (¢/ Exod. 19: 6), the basis of this 
conception, the extent to which it was held, the influence which it 
exerted, and its connection with other Israelitish ideas, e. g., with the 
idea of God, with the idea of the Day of Jehovah, and with their con- 
ception of their relation to the world. 

8. Consider, in general, what may be called the outside functions of 
the priest, z.e., those functions which were not distinctly priestly ; ¢. g., 
his place in war, Deut. 20:2; Numb. 1024-9; 15am. 424,15. nl 
education, Lev. 10: 11; Neh. 8:2, 9, 13; in administration of justice, 
Deut."17.8f., 12; 1971732125: in prophecy, Deut.c3: Souicramsae 
Ze kote: 2 eee 

g. From a study of the books of Maccabees prepare a statement 
showing what were the place, the function, the character, the influence, 
the dress, the place of residence, and the maintenance of the priesthood 
about 165 B. C. 
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BEG, en fed Mact. Chap. 25. 3545-61 5 4238, a2 fy 52682720, 14 ff. 
CORD Sao EO 2Ong 32) Ih: 23-27, $7 t.5 1235-237 1336) ft, 42. 
WAT IZON23 27 AG mens ulus, On 2l, 2c, LOntddt.,24 5 2eVlaccs Ls i's ffelo—36 : 
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1o. Take up more seriously the general relation of the priest to 
the prophet; e. g., (z) Was there an early time and a later time when 
the two offices were not clearly distinguished? (4) What were the 
circumstances, in each case, which led to this lack of distinction ? 
(c) How far may the priest be said always to have been engaged in 
struggle with the prophet? (@) What was the relation of each to the 
other (1) in order of time, (2) in order of thought ? 

11. Consider the significance of the priest as a mediator between 
God and the people. What influences led to the idea that this class 
of men could obtain access to God more readily than other men? 
What was the relation between the growth of the idea of priestly medi- 
ation and the acceptance of larger ideas of God ? 


CHAPTER WI. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PLACE OF WORSHIP, CONSID- 


ERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§73- The Place of Worship in the Early Period, that is, as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code, (4) the historical material of J and E, (¢) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and(d) 
the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 


1. The only reference in the Covenant Code." 


Exod. 20 :24 ff. 

. The patriarchs had sanctuaries in various places, according to 
convenience. 

Gen. 80 20) 1216-8 ss 6s 20m 2A eel O elmo) mo yee aon Le 
POLS Vise vAouane hil yl, 

. A tent of meeting was used as the place for seeking God. 

Exod. 33: 7-11; Numb. 11: 16f., 24 f.; 12: 4-10; 1 Kings 2: 28-30. 
. There was a chest or ark which contained articles emblematic 
of the divine presence. 

Numb. 10: 33-36; Josh., chap. 3; Judg. 20: 27. 

. There were local shrines, at which offerings were made. 

Exod. 3:1; 20:24; Numb. 23:1-6, 14-17; Judg. 6:18-26; 13: 15- 
22. 20 318, 20 te 2T A Py Sam. lisse oly Aero 2 nO enone 
14:35; I Kings 3:4; 18: 30-38; Deut. 27: 5-7. 

. In course of time a temple was built for the worship of Jehovah. 
2Sam. 7:1-7;. 24: 21-25; 1 Kings 6:1-38; 2 Kings 12:4-16; 
LS 5 Um Orel sels 

. The altar was used as a place of refuge, and as such was sacred. 
1 Kings 2: 28-30. 

. The prophets make reference to places of worship. 

Amos 2383331434 243) 5.5 3 720,135) OlsL4 3102 del Sasel D2 eon eEAl 
S214 SCHLOSS. 4323, 15) Onl snOnd oO, tbe Os Ol ose Cm anno 


$74. Questions and Suggestions. 


1. Consider, in reference to Exod. 20: 24-26, (a) the meaning of 


the emphasis laid on ear¢h as the material for the altar; (4) the reason 


*The following are J-references: Gen. 8:20; 12:6-8; 13:18; 26:24f.; 35:14; 
Exod. 33: 7-11 (?); Numb. 11: 16 f.,24 f.; Josh., chap. 3 (in the main); Numb. 23: 1-6, 
14-17.(?). The following are E-references: Gen. 28:17, 24; Exod. 20:24 ff.; Numb. 
12: 4-10; 10:33-36; Exod.3:1; Deut. 27: 5-7. 
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for objection to stone as a material; (c) the reason for objection to 
steps ; and (d) the general primitive character of the whole regulation. 
(&- § 15.) 

2. What connection was there between this primitive form of the 
altar and the custom of the patriarchs to build an altar wherever they 
pitched their tents? (Cf §15 (1).) 

3. Consider the occasions on which reference is made to the tent 
of meeting, and note the uses made of it. 

4. Was the use made of the ark or chest one which elevated Israel, 
or one which, upon the whole, encouraged a low conception of God ? 

5. Was there anything to indicate that this or that place should 
be used as a shrine or place of worship? Was there danger that in the 
use of these widely scattered shrines corrupt practices might be intro- 
duced? (Cf § 18 (1).) aa 

6. What were the political and social factors that were connected 
with the building of the temple? What immediate effects upon wor- 
ship might be expected to follow? (Cf §17 (1) (2).) 

7. On what principle did the use of the altar as an asylum or place 
of refuge rest? Was this a usage among other nations ?? 

8. What impression does one gather from the references made by 
the prophets to places of worship ? 

§ 75. Place of Worship in the Middle Period, that is, as described in 
(a) the laws of. Deuteronomy, (4) the utterances of the Deuteronomic 
prophets, and (c) the Deuteronomic histories. 

1. All local sanctuaries are prohibited.3 

Deut. 12 : 2-4, 13, 17; 16:5; 2 Kings 23: 1-20. 
2. Jerusalem is the only authorized place for worship. 
Deut. 12: 5-8, 11, 12, 14, 18, 26f.; 14: 23-26; 15:19f.; 16:2, 5-7, 
Ti, 15 £5 26:2; 1 Kings 1225—13%.6; 2127; 2233-8. 

3. The temple at Jerusalem becomes the supreme court of justice. 
Deut. 17: 8 ff. 

4. The ark is the receptacle of the two stone tables of the law. 
Deut. 10; 1-5, 8. 

5. The prophets’ teaching concerning the temple. 
Heme ti=s elo 51207); 172) 203) Z2eph, 3245, Hab, 2: 20. 

2 Cf. W. R. SmitH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 148 f.; G. F. MoorkE, article 
“Asylum” in Encyclopedia Biblica; J. G. FRAZER, “ The Origin of Totemism and 
Exogamy,” Fortnightly Review, April, 1899; STENGEL, article “Asylon” in Realen- 
cyclopiidie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft; BARTH, De Asylis Graecis. 


3 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron- 
omy. 
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6.a he destruction of Solomon’s temple. 
2 Kings 25:9, 13-16. 
§ 76. Questions and Suggestions. 
1. Consider the c#vcumstances which, in the course of centuries, led 
to the prohibition of local sanctuaries. What was to be gained by this 
revolution in practice? (Cf § 28 (3).) 
2. What must have been the sociological changes which followed 
the centralization of worship in one place, e. g., its effect on commerce ; 
on the general intelligence of the people; on the relative position of 
men and women; on habits of life? (Cf § 28 (7).) 
3. What would naturally follow such a change of practice in the 
relative desirability of city and country life, and what would be the 
effect upon Jerusalem as the center of political and judicial life ? 
4. Consider the material of which the chest was made and the use 
to which it was put. 
5. Note how in this period the temple had fallen into disrepute in 
the opinion of the prophets, and why this happened. 
6. Consider the details and the significance of the destruction of 
Solomon’s temple. 
§ 77. The Place of Worship in Ezekiel. 
1. There is evidence of the existence of irregular altars. 
SZ EK-NOln Sd OS: 

2. The temple at Jerusalem is represented as the only lawful 
sanctuary. 
Ezek, 20: 40. 

3. The temple is desecrated by those who profane its use. 
Ezek. 8: 3-18; 23:38 f.; 44:6-8. 

4. Feeling toward those who took part in the destruction of the 
temple. 
Ezek. 25: 3. 

5. The future temple. 

Ezek. 37220-28340 543117 5 44:0)3) 45 2315) 40nnl— 3 AOe ho—2ae 
SPBNS) Vig, Ah 

§ 78. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the fact that at so late a time as that of Ezekiel there 
still existed irregular altars, and what was involved in this fact. 

2. Note Ezekiel’s statement as to the proper place of worship in 
the future (cf. § 31 (@)). 

3. What were the prophet’s feelings as to the abuse of the temple 
in his times ? 
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4. Consider the relation of Ezekiel’s temple (¢. ¢., the temple of 
his vision) to that of Solomon, (@) architecturally, (4) in the promi- 
nence it is to occupy in the routine of worship. 

§ 79. The Place of Worship in the Later Period, that is, as described 
(a) in the laws of the Levitical Code, (8) by the priestly prophets, and 
(c) in the priestly histories, e. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 


I. 


TO; 


it. 


12. 


Worship may be conducted only at one central sanctuary.* 
Lev. 275 -O >) x00. 2942-45; 2 Chron, 11:16; Neh. 8:16; cf 
Isa. 19: 19. 


. Ancient sanctuaries are condemned. 


Lev. 26:27-31; Josh. 22:9-34; Isa. 27:9; 1 Chron. 21:28f.; 2 
(Chron. 15.5 32,125 633 217. 


. Description of the tabernacle and its furnishings. 


Exod. 25: 8—27:19; 35:4—40:38; Numb. 8:1-4; Exod. 27:20 f.; 
Lev. 24:1-4; Numb. 7: 1-83. 


. Description of the ark. 


Exod. 25: 10-22; 37:1-9; 2 Chron. 1: 1-5. 


. The building of Solomon’s temple. 


TChrone 7 letie wets init. weiss 2Ort. 122 sOul-ee Ven ita 2071—3 
II-21; 2 Chron. 2:1—5:1; chaps. 6 and 7. 


. The building of the second temple. 


ZAM 2dt DOO 3s O13 25s 5 Otte O29 tt.,1 4 thes 7 1Q=23 


. A later view of the place of the tabernacle in religious life. 


Numb. 9: 15-23. 


. Later views of the place of Solomon’s temple in Israel’s wor- 


ship. 
2Ehrone 203 20)5) 24 .4—15527 42 f.) chap. 20. 


. The sanctuary as the place of God’s self-manifestation. 


Bxods 2522120); 43), Numb, 1640-3 Maly 313) Numb, 7:80; 
The altar of burnt-offering. 

Lev. 1:10 ff.; 6:9-13; Numb. 16: 36-40; 7:84-88. 

The prophets’ attitude toward the sanctuary. 

icanoe 7 mOOs7 > Hag. Li2—4.. 7.1; 2: :3,,.9% Zech. £2565 4.29); 
Griz —te-) So 5. 14-16; Mal 3s; Mic.421=45.Joel 19,13 f. 
LOMO An MOR Tesi L jan mll ails 

Holiness of the sanctuary. 

Lev. 26:2; 19:30; 8:10f. Numb. 3:31f.; 4:4-15; Neh. 6:10f.; 
Lepietoreotehronnssd.a el Se SOn ly ae Dane oe Il; O7173 11:31. 


4 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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§ 80. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that what was represented as a matter of reform in the 
middle period, viz., the restriction of worship to a single central 
sanctuary, NOW appears as a fundamental principle, everywhere taken for 
granted. 

2. Consider the attitude of writers of this period to the sanc- 
tuaries which had existed in earlier times. 

3. Note (a) the great detail with which the tabernacle is described; 
(2) the elaborate character of the tabernacle from an artistic point of 
view ; and consider whether this description is to be taken (z) literally, 
a tent of this kind having actually existed in the earliest times, or (2) asa 
piece of splendid idealization, similar in some respects to Ezekiel’s 
vision. What is involved in each of these propositions? 

4. What, in general, was the ark, and what, in particular, was the 
purpose it was intended to serve? 

5. Compare the references in Chronicles to the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple with those in Kings (§ 73 (6) ), and classify the results of 
the comparison. 

6. Consider in the case of the second temple (@) the date of its 
erection ; (4) its relative size and character in comparison with the 
first ; (c) the special circumstances under which it was built. 

7. What was the later view of the place of the tabernacle in Israel’s 
religious life, as seen in Numb. g: 15-23? 

8. Consider later views also as to the place of Solomon’s temple in 
Israel’s worship. 

g. To what extent was Israel’s God believed to use the sanctuary 
as a place for manifesting his presence? 

10. What was the altar of burnt-offering and its peculiar function? 

11. How did the later prophets regard the sanctuary and its service? 

12. What is meant by the Aodzness of the sanctuary, and in what 
did this consist ? 


§ 81. Literature to be Consulted. 


JAMEs FERGUSSON, article “Temple” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863) + 
EWALD, The Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), pp. 117-30; KUENEN, 
The Religion of Isrwel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 96-100, 241 f., 256-60, 305 
f., 328 ff., 334-9, 390-95; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp. 
250-58; EDERSHEIM, Zhe Temple, its Ministry and Services as They Existed in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (1874); Ty Lor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. 
“Sacred Springs, etc.;’”» WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878), 
pp. 17-51; CONDER, Falestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 75 
ff.; W. R. SmitH, Zhe Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), see /udex, 5. % 
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“Sanctuaries; H. P. Smiru, ‘The High Place,” Zhe Hebrew Student, 1883, pp. 
225-34; CONDER, Heth and Moad (1883), chaps. vii, viii; PERROT AND CHIPIEZ, H/is- | 
tory of Artin Phenicia (1885); E.C. Rosins, The Temple of Solomon (1887); CONDER, 
Syrian Stone Lore (1887), pp. 42 f.,70; KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, 
_transl. 1895), see Zndex, s. v. “ High Places,” “ Temple ;”” ROBERTSON, Zarly Religion 
of Israel (1889), see Index, s. v. “Sanctuaries,” “ Tabernacle,” “Temple,” etc.; W. 
R. SMITH, article “Temple” in ZAxcyclopedia Britannica (1889); W. R. SMITH, 
keligion of the Semites (1st ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 140-212; H. SuLLy, The Tem- 
ple of Exzekiel’s Prophecy (1889); PERROT AND CHIPIEZ, History of Art in Jud@a 
(1890); J. PoLLaRD, “On the Baal and Ashtoreth Altar Discovered .... in Syria,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1891, pp. 286 ff.; Durr, Old Testa- 
ment Theology (1891-1900), see /ndexes, s. v. “ Altar,” “ Place,” “Sanctuary,” etc.; 
SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Index, s. v. “ Sanctuary,” “ Tabernacle,” 
“Temple,” etc.; C. BALLING, Jerusalem’s Temple (1892); MONTEFIORE, Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews (1892), see /ndex, s. v. “ High Places,” “Temple;” J. STRONG, 
“The Tabernacle,” Szbfical World, Vol. I (1893), pp. 270-77; MENZIES, History 
of Religion (1895), see Jndex, s. v. “ Temples;” McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments, Vols. I-III (1895-1901), see /udex, s. v. “ Temple;” DRIVER, Deuteron- 
omy (1895), pp. xliii-li; W. G. MoorEHEAD, Studies in the Mosaic Institutions (1896), 
Pp. 31-90; TRUMBULL, Zhe Threshold Covenant (1896), pp. 1-164; WIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), pp. 200-206; H. B. GREENE, “ Hebrew 
Rock Altars,” Bzblical World, Vol. IX (1897), pp. 329-40; A. BUCHLER, “The Fore- 
Court of Women and the Brass Gate in the Temple of Jerusalem,” /Jewzsh Quarterly 
Review, 1898, pp. 678-718; J. A. SEIss, “ The Great Temples at Baalbec,” Lutheran 
Church Review, 1898, pp. 271-93; JASTROW, Religion of Babylonia ana Assyria (1898), 
see Index, s. v. “Temples;” G. C. M. Douctas, “ Ezekiel’s Temple,” ZxZosztory 
Times, 1898, pp. 365 ff., 420 ff., 468 ff., 515-19; A. S. KENNEDY, article “ Altar” 
in Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898); C. SCHICK, ‘‘ Remarks on the Taber- 
nacle Controversy,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1898, pp. 241-3; 
Em. Scumipt, “Solomon’s Temple,” Biblical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 164-71; 
A. H. Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs (1899), pp. 246 ff.; W. E. 
ADDISs, article ‘‘ Altar” in Lxcyclopedia Biblica (1899); W. C. ALLEN, article “ High 
Place” in Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible (1899); BENSON AND GOURLAY, Zhe 
Temple of Mut in Asher, etc. (1899); T. F. WRIGHT, “ Was the Tabernacle Oriental ?” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 195-8; TH. G. SoAREs, “ Ezekiel’s Temple,” 
Biblical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 93-103; S. I. Curtiss, “The High Place and 
Altar at Petra,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1900, pp. 351-5; L 
W. BaTTEN, “The Sanctuary at Shiloh,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX 
(1900), pp. 29-33; G. ALLEN, “Sacred Stones,” Fortnightly Review, January, 1900; 
Sr1B1Tz, “ The Centralization of Jehovah Worship in Israel,” Reformed Church Review, 
January, 1900; JoHN ADAmMs, The Mosaic Tabernacle: Studies in the Priesthood and 
the Sanctuary of the Jews (1901); G. F. Moors, article “ High Place” in Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica (1901). 

Baur, Der salomonische Tempel, mit Beriicksichtigung seines Teoh elinistes Zur 
hebraischen Architektur tiberhaupt(1848); MERZ, article “Tempel” in Xeal-Encyhklopadie 
fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (1st ed. 1854-68, 2d ed. 1877 ff.) ; BALMER~ 
Rinck, Des Propheten Exechiel Gesicht vom Tempel (1858); KAMPHAUSEN, “ Bemer- 
kungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1858, pp. 97-121; 
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1859, pp. 110-20; Frigs, “Zu Kamphausen’s Bemerkungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859, pp. 103-10; PoppEer, Der biblische Bericht 
liber die Stiftshitte (1862); RIGGENBACH, “ Die mosaische Stiftshiitte : Selbstanzeige,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1863, pp. 361-8; H. Pierson, De heilige steenen 
in Israel (1864 ff.); H. OorT, “ De heiligdommen van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel véor 
Jerobeam I.,” Zheologisch Tijdschrift, 1867, pp. 285-306; DuHM, Die Theologie der 
Propheten (1875), pp. 312-20; BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Vol. Il (1878), pp. 143-269; KUun, ‘ Ezechiel’s Gesicht vom Tempel der Vollen- 
dungszeit,’ Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1882, pp. 601-88; KOHLBRUGGE, 
Die Stiftshiitte und ihre Gerithe (1882); STADE, “Der Text des Berichtes iiber 
Salomos Bauten, I K6. 5-7,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1883, 
pp. 129-77; SMEND, “Ueber die Bedeutung des jerusalemischen Tempels in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1884, pp. 689-740 ; 
SCHURER, article ‘‘ Tempel Salomo’s” in RIEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alter- 
thums (1884); H. PaiLLoux, Monographie du temple de Salomon (1885); STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887 f.), Vol. I, pp. 325-43, 446-67; Vol. Il, pp. 45 ff., 
113-28, 245-51; WELLHAUSEN, Leste des arabischen Heidenthums (1887), pp. 42-60, 
98-105, 113, 171; TH. FRIEDRICH, Zempel und Palast Salomos u.s. w. (1887); O. 
Wo rr, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und seine Maasse (1887); H. L. ScHoutTen, De 
tabernakel Gods heiligdom by Israel (1888); C. CuipIEz ET G. PERROT, Le temple de 
Jérusalem et la maison du Bots-Libanon, restitués d’aprés LEzechiel et le livre des Rois 
(1889); F. v. ANDRIAN, Der Hohenkult asiatischer und europaischer Volker (1891); 
PIEPENBRING, “‘ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en Israel,” Revue de l’his- 
toire des religions, Vol. XXIV (1891), pp. I-60, 133-86; E. DE BroGLIE, “La loi de 
Vunité de sanctuaire en Israel,” Compre rendu du congres scientifique international 
des catholigues, 1892, 2d sect., pp. 69-89; MARTI, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Reli- 
gion (1897), pp. 27-31, 98-103; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), pp. 128-38; BENZINGER, Hlebraische Archdologie 
(1894), pp. 243-9, 364-404; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archiologie (1894), 
Vol. Il, pp. 1-86; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see 
Index, s.v.“ Tempel;” H. A. PoELs, Le sanctuatre de Kirjath-Jearim (1895); S. A. 
Friks, Den tsraelitiska kultens centralisation (1895); E. SCHURE, Sanctuatres d’ Orient, 
Egypte, Gréce, Palestine (1898); AuG. FREIHERR VON GALL, Altisraelitische Kult- 
stiitten (1898); B. A., “Die heiligen Statten in Palastina,” Bedlage zur Allgemeinen 
Zeitung (1898), No. 221; F. TouRNIER, “Notes sur les temples paiens de furviére a 
l’époque romaine,” L’ Université catholigue, 1899, pp. 361-92; BAssET, “ Les sanctu- 
aires du Djebel Nefousa,” /Journal astatigue, 1900; MEINHOLD, Die Lade Jahves 
(1900); ERNST SELLIN, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde 
nach dem babytonischen Exil, Vol. Il (1901), pp. 44-56; B.STADE, “ Die Kesselwagen 
des salomonischen Tempels, 1 Ko. 7 : 27-39,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, Vol. XXI (1901), pp. 145-90; K. Buppz, “Die urspriingliche Bedeutung 
der Lade Jahwe’s,” zdzd. (1901). 


§ 82. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following citations from the book of Psalms: 5:7; 
ID345 20:25 22°25 5 242-55 2050-3) 02 (9275 4-0 eG 2 oe ie 
36:85 40:9; 42:54; 4323 5) AG m4 wets te, o feet el ort ene 
55:143 61:4; 63:25 6571,45- 660053. Os: 15-17 ego cm Gangs 
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Pa et ae FO 22 772135" °797 54,58, 60, 68-5 79 F113; 
84; 87; 92:13; 93:53 96:6-8; 99:9; 100:4; 162:13 ff.; 114: 2; 
tea Fests Ueyzon (rt); 132: 1345 035: 1 £;.138:2- and formulate 
a statement concerning the place of worship as it stands related to the 
idea of worship as expressed in the Psalter. 

2. Examine the allusions to ¢he place of worship found in the apoc- 
ryphal books, e. g., 1 Macc. 4: 36-593; 5:1, 68; 6:7, 18, 26, 51, 54; 
733-885 9:54-57 ; 10: 41-44; 112373 13: 3, 6; 14:15, 48; 16: 20; 
Poaceae, €5 fl. 16, se—sa) 22 ff. -19—10,°22°; 3.12, 12, 14. ff; 
Means Sot Owe he Sa ty) Oo 0G. Toa, 26; 13% 8, 23; 
14: 4, 31-33, 36; and note any important modifications which seem 
to have been made. 

3. Consider ¢he place of worship as it is referred to in the New 
Mieswment,¢ ».,.1m Matt. 4213) 6: 2,-65- 9:35.35 124-6, 93.13: 54; 
Pie wees 22 80-22 63h nad it it. 15 7-20 7613- 27:55 Mark 
ede ee ok 2, 3h te One is tr 05 Hf, 27; 128 4m; 13.29 
MeO tha Soe Lake 1-23 2522 Tt. 41 ft.; 4216, 20, 28, 33, 38, 
iO) ORs Oe al, AG. 4: los 196% 45 ff.;. 21 21-6, 37 £3 22.52 £5 
fonnes ie —22)5.4: 10-245, 9254, 205 19 55 hy 16.23 Acts 1: 13 £.; 
ett 4042 ~ tia fats Ol i> Es 631 £, 205053 14 65-43% T4515 
Bers se7t ti, LO, 195" 65.5.4, 6, 19 7+ 19,1.S £.3-20:7-18.;> 21.526 ff; 
See foe. 2500: 29) 30 f..71 Cor. 6: 105 26519; Eph..2: 19-225 1 
iimiecnwes mee niemsn\sSil sie): Of 1.50 OQ .1—t2.24\ te TO! To of. 
eee Ome eet 2 TO. Ney. 323% 95233 3122 6,10 5 14.215,.18 5 
15:5-8; 21:3, 22; and formulate the points of difference which 
appear. 

4. Study the origin and development of the synagogue, noting (a) 
its relation to the temple, (4) the different character of its services as 
compared with those of the temple, (¢) its origin in response to a great 
religious need, and (2) its historical significance as the forerunner of 
the church, the Christian place of worship. See, ¢. g., Ezek. 8:1; 
2o sis. 74e6> Matt.g:35; T2209; Mark 5:35; 671 ff.; Acts 
Seip eeie is t.*), 14 7k oo 27: t, Ctc.” 

5. Study the causes which led to the building of the Samaritan 

5 See article “ Synagogue” in Encyclopedia Britannica; E.H. PLUMPTRE, article 
“Synagogue ” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 428 ff; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (see Index, s. v. 
“ Synagogue”); SCHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Div. 
II, Vol. 1, pp. 52-83; EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 
430-50; FERGUSON, The Synagogue Service in the Time of Christ; KENT, A History 
of the Jewish People (see Index). 
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temple on Mount Gerizim. Was this movement a source of strength 
or of weakness to the Jewish community in Jerusalem? What was the 
attitude of Jesus toward the Samaritan temple? See, ¢. g., Ezra, chap. 
4; Neh. 2: 18-20; 4: 1-23; 6: 1-19; 13: 28; John 4: 19-24(c¢f. § 45). 

6. Consider the causes which have led to the change of view as to 
the function of the place of worship seen in the fact that originally a 
temple was looked upon as the abode of the deity, while now it is. 
regarded primarily as a meeting-place for worshipers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING SACRIFICE, CONSIDERED COMPARA- 


TIVELY. 


§ 83. Sacrifice in the Early Period, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code, (4) the historical material of J and E, (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and (@) the pre- 
Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 


I. 


. Materials of sacrifice. 


Kinds of offerings.* 3? 

Gena 25310035 > 145 Exod. $: 20 f.; 10:24 ff.; 18:12; 20:24; 24:5; 
ude 76: 20-si pamelor Si 2T 70,81 Kings 34) 12)320-35°" 2 Kings 
EOrt2ite: Usas teti—-03';) Hos. 4213s O04 11s 2. 

Gen. 4%)3);-85-;-6) 1. 8:20 e220 3828-1 G19 35 114) 2 xod. 20% 24" 
Numb. 23:1-4, 14; Judg. 13:16-19; 6:18-24, 26; 1 Sam. 7:9 f£.; 
2076; 1, Kings 83/5. 


. Manner of sacrifice. 


Exod. 342-25) 235.16 4 Numb: 2351-45 1451 sam, 2:1 3—1-7.> 2 Sam. 
6:13; 1 Kings 18: 30-38; 2 Kings 16:12 f. 


. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 


Gen. 46:16, Exod. 23:15¢; 34:20¢, Numb. 23:1-4, 14; Judg. 
Gaus OAt ss TO-194 1 Sams 13 tir Oss 07.304: 1 55" 2020), 
2 Sam. 6:13, 17f.; 24:22-25; 1 Kings 8:5; 18: 30-38. 


. Sacrifice was often a social or family meal. 


Gen. 18: 1-8; 31:54; Exod. 18:12; Numb. 22: 40; Deut. 27: 64,7; 
EeS ane esate Ol L20ta TO oi s5 20% 20: 


. Human sacrifice was not unknown. 


Gen. 22: 1-13; Hos. 13:2(?). 


. Sacrifice to idols was common. 


Exod. 32:6; 1 Kings 12:26-33; 2 Kings 5:17(?); 10:19, 24f.; 
OSA 1S) alls 2. 


. The priest was given a share, of the sacrifice. 


1 Sam. 2:13-17. 


tThe following are J-references: Gen. 4:3; 8:20 ff.; 18:1-8; 35:14; Exod. 
8:20 f.; 34:20c, 25; Numb. 23:1-4, 14(?); Deut. 27:64, 7(?). The following are 


E-references: Gen. 15:9 ff.; 22:1-13, 


28:18; 31:54; 46:16, Exod. 10:24 ff.; 


18:12; 20:24; 23:15¢, 18; 24:5; 32:6; Numb. 22: 40. 
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g. The prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 

Amos 4:4 4.; 5 322-253) Hos) 3545-4513, 19; 6:6; 8 1358 0n4s, 
[h2 003 2ilSaqky sll Sees AsO. 

§ 84. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What were the various kinds of offerings made in this period ? 
What significance attached to each kind — for example, what was the 
meaning of the burnt-offering ? of the peace-offering ? of the pass- 
over offering ? Consider to what extent (@) sacrifice in this period 
was equivalent to a social meal ; (4) the eating of meat was a sacrificial 
act; (c) the spirit of joy accompanied the act. 

2. Note the kinds of material used in sacrifice, for example, the 
flesh of animals (what animals? animals of what age ?), oil, wine, 
meal. What was the reason underlying the use of each of these kinds 
of material ? 

3. Why was leavened bread not to be used in connection with a_ 
sacrifice ? Why was no part of the sacrifice to be left over until the 
morning of the following day? What points concerning sacrifice 
may be noted in connection with Balaam’s sacrifice (Numb. 23: 1-4, 
14, 27-30)? Consider the custom of the priests in Samuel’s time, and 
what it involved. Study Elijah’s sacrifice on Gilgal, and note the 
bearing of the details on the subject. 

4. Upon what occasion, and under what circumstances, were sacri- 
fices offered ? What purpose lay in the mind of the offerer? What 
was sought for in the act P 

5. When sacrifice was only a social or family meal, what was the 
religious element? Was the deity ever thought to partake of the 
meal? Was the deity ever supposed to be related to the family ? 
What was the connection between this social act and the spirit of joy 
which, in early times, seems to have characterized the act of sacrifice ? 

6. Consider the willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his son, Isaac, 
and what was involved in this willingness? Explain to yourself the 
custom of human sacrifice; how could it have arisen? what wrong 
ideas did it rest upon? 

7. Note some of the instances in which sacrifice was offered to 
idols. Since the idols were believed to represent deities, either that 
of Israel or those of other nations, was this not something clearly to 
have been expected P 

8. Note that in this period the priest, whatever other kind of 
support he may have received, was given a share of the sacrifice. 

g. Formulate a statement containing the substance of the prophet’s 
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attitude toward sacrifice; and consider whether the prophet was 
opposing (a) the act of sacrifice itself; or (4) a cold, indifferent, hypo- 
critical spirit, with which men in those days had become accustomed 
to offer sacrifice ; or (c) the feeling, which had become quite general, 
that sacrifice was enough to gain Jehovah’s pleasure, that this was all 
that he expected, and that this, without reference to conduct, con- 
stituted religion. 

§ 85. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on sacrifice in the 
early period, embodying the material presented above. 

§ 86. Sacrifice in the Middle Period, that is, as described in the laws 
of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuter- 
onomic portions of the books of Samuel and Kings. 

1. Kinds of offerings.? 

Deut. 125-4—7, 16); Mic. 6 36-8 5) Jer. 17.3265 33 211,18. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

Deut. 16: 2-4; Mic. 6:6—-8; Jer.6:20; Isa. 43:23 ff.; 1 Sam. 2: 27. 

3. Manner of offering. 

Deut 12275) 16:7 aller. 36 1S 01 all. 2): 27. 

4. Occasion and purpose of offerings. 

Deutero2—4rat same seuld Jer. 33 ll. 
5. Social element in sacrifice. 
Deut. 12: 4-14; 1 Kings 3:15. 
6. Slaughter and sacrifice are no longer synonymous terms. 
Deut. 12 : 15, 20-28. 
7. Priest’s portion of the sacrifice. 
Deut: 18 33,4; 1.Sam. 2:28, 36. 
8. Human sacrifice still existed. 
Mic. 6: 6-8. 

9. Prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 

Zep. t 27,0; Mic..6:6-8,; jer. 6:20 ;.7.: 21 £.,20}; 17:26 5-33-11, 81 5 
AGC1Os sag 3% 23 f. 

§ 87. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note in Deut. 12: 4-7 (a) the kinds of offerings mentioned 
(including tithe, heave-offering, free-will offering), and (4) the spirit 
of rejoicing in which these offerings are to be made. Consider in 
Mic. 6 : 6-8 (a) the possibilities of sacrifice (including that of one’s own 
child), (4) the purpose of sacrifice, and (c) the requirement of Jehovah. 

2. Consider the materials used in sacrifice, as mentioned in passages 


2 References in bold-face type are from tne code of laws contained in Deuteronomy. 
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cited above, and note any variations in comparison with those used in 
the earlier age. 

3. Consider (a) the use made of the blood; its pouring on the altar ; 
(4) the roasting of the flesh ; (c) the eating of the flesh; (¢) the employ- 
ment of men ‘‘to burn meal-offerings and to do sacrifice.” 

4. Consider the connection of the Passover with the going-up of 
Israel out of Egypt, (a) in relation to time (was there not a spring 
feast celebrated by the ancient nations before the exodus ?); (6) in 
relation to ceremony (why was unleavened bread to be used ?); (c¢) in 
relation to the purpose of the act. Was the sacrifice intended to 
purge or purify from sin? Was sacrifice intended also to be an 
expression of gratitude for some favor already received ? 

5. Is the social element still to be seen in this period, that is, does 
the family or clan meal, with all its social accompaniments, constitute 
a sacrifice ? 

6. What new distinction has arisen as between the slaughter of ani- 
mals and the act of sacrifice? Wherein does the distinction consist? 
What led to the making of the distinction? What, naturally, will 
follow as a result of making this distinction ? 

7. Note (a) the particular portions of each animal sacrificed, which 
are assigned as the portion of the priest, that is, for his maintenance; 
(4) the additional perquisites he receives in the way of grain, oil, wine, 
and meal; and (c) the ground for these gifts. 

8. What evidence is there that in this period human beings are still 
used for sacrifice ? 

g. Consider the attitude of the prophets of this period toward sac- 
rifice, and determine (see § 84, 9) the real meaning of this attitude. 

§ 88. Constructive Work.—Prepare a statement which will contain, 
in some detail, the differences between the usages of the middle period 
in respect to sacrifice, and those of the early period. . 

$89. Sacrifice as Presented by Ezekiel. 


1. Kinds of offerings. 
Ezek doe3oe 429137) dOnlernq hal 3 lier do: 
2. Materials of ‘sacrifice. 
Fizek. 44:15; 46:4-7. 
3. Manner of sacrifice. 
Ezek. 40:38-43; 44:11, 15; 46:4-15, 24. 
4. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 
Ezek. 46:4-15; 43:18-273; 45 :13-25. 
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. Sacrifice was still thought of as a banquet. 


Bzek.-39rt7—20.% 46% 24. 


. Sacrifice was still offered to idols. 


Ezek. 20 : 28-31. 


. Human sacrifice. 


Eve ToeZouns: 235: 36+ 


. Priests retained a share of the sacrifice. 


Ezek, 42213. 


§ 90. Constructive Work.— Consider the various allusions to sacri- 
fice in Ezekiel, under the topics suggested above, and prepare a 
statement covering (@) the points of resemblance and difference in 
comparison with the facts of the early and middle periods ; (4) the more 
formal and official character with which sacrifice seems to be invested 
by Ezekiel; (c) the exceedingly elaborate system of sacrifice provided 
for, ¢. g., in 46: 4-15; (@) the fact that, notwithstanding all this, the 
earlier idea of sacrifice as a banquet still exists (39: 17-20; 46:24). 

§ 91. Sacrifice in the Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the 
laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (¢) in the 
priestly histories, ¢. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 


i. 


Kinds of offerings.? 
Lev. 72 1, 12,5018, 04, 25; 822°) 233107, 12, 13 >) x0d.. 25): 30; 30:: 775 
Numb. 15:19; 5: 11-31. 


. Materials of sacrifice. 


LEV teit—39 LO; 14s) 2X, 4) £7, LI, 13—15 fh Zhi 3:4, O19 8; 12, 14 £., 
TOMS (Ot, LI On t—7, 15, 101.; 7/3-5, 11 ff.5 91-4) 2216-8: +; 145/10, 
49;. 24:5-9; Numb. 15: 1-21; Exod. 29: 1-3, 22 f., 38-42; Numb., 
chap. 28 ; Exod. 30: 34-38; Lev. 22 : 18-25, 27 f.; 23: 105-14. 


. The fat and blood are regarded as especially sacred. 


Lev. 7: 22-27; 8:15, 23 f.; 9: 19-21; 17:6; ete. 


. Manner of sacrifice. 


Lev. 1: 3-9, 11-13, 15-17; 2:1 f., 4-16; 3:1-17; 4:1-35; 5:8 f., 12; 
6:1-7, 8-13, 14-18, 19-23, 24-30; 7:1 ff., 11-21; 8: 14-30; 9: 8-11, 
I2-14, 15-24; 14:10-32, 49-53; 16: 3-28; 24:5-9; Numb. 5: 11-31; 
19 : 1-22; Exod. 29: 10-42; 30: 7-10; Ley. 22:29 f.; 19: 5-8. 


. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 


Lev. 4: 1-3, 13 f., 20, 22-28) 31, 35; 5: 1-6, 13-15, 17-19); 6: 1-7, 30; 
9:7; 12:6-8; 14:20, 31, 53; 15 :13-15, 28-30; 23:100-21; Numb. 
5 : 11-31} 15: 17-21, 22-28; 19: 1-22; chap. 28; Exod. 30: 7-10. 


3 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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6. The priests’ share of the sacrifice. 
Lev. 2:3, 10; 5:13; 6: 16-18, 26,29; 7:6-10, 14, 28-38; 8:31; 10; 12— 
20; Numb. 5:5-10; Exod. 29:27—-32; Numb. 18 : 8-20. 
7. All slaughter is sacrificial. 
Ley. 17: 1-9. 
8. Few references to idolatrous sacrifices. 
Lev. 17:7. 
g. Attitude of the prophets toward sacrifice. 
Isa. 197233 5637; 66:3; Mal. 127-07 3:3-5, Joel 129,43 .20145 
Dano. 27. 

10. Sacrifice is given a large place in the later histories. 
TChrone 152675) LO i) 21). 2O shez Oe 2 tea) Chron ase aA manos 
WA tay Oy 2 cel iy LO el 3): dl aligns Llere2Aneied pea Oi2 O38 Ones Oral gptis 
Bie tie 330 LO tadizta 32st. On lar 7a. leanne 3 Shs LOLELO me Clie 
GIS BVtigs MELA E, 

11. Prominence of the idea of sin in connection with sacrifice. 
Lev. 4:35; Chap. 16; 9:3; 10:16 ff.; Numb. 15:22-31; 19:1-9. 

$92. Questions and Suggestions.— How much in detail the various 
topics concerning sacrifice in the later period shall be taken up will be 
determined in some measure by one’s archeological interests. In any 
case, these topics deserve consideration because of their sociological, as 
well as their religious, bearing : 

1. Prepare a list of the kinds of offerings, viz., burnt-offering, 
peace-offering, sin-offering, etc., including vows, the offering involved 
in Naziritism, the offering of purification. From the passages describ- 
ing each, and from a study of the name (in English and, if possible, 
in Hebrew), differentiate these various offerings from each other and 
determine what was distinctly characteristic in each case. Consider, 
now, whether any principle of classification exists; ¢. g.: (a) Are they, 
in each case, voluntary or obligatory? (4) Are they, in each case, 
self-dedicatory, eucharistic, or expiatory? Suggest any other possible 
bases for classification. 

2. Take up, one by one, the materials which might be used in sac- 
rifice, noting, (z) in reference to animal offerings: (1) the particular 
animals which were deemed acceptable ; (2) the possible explanations of 
the selection of these animals with the rejection of others; (3) whether 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals* was in any way 
connected with the choice for sacrifice ; (4) in reference to vegetable 


4 Cf. Ley., chap. 11; Deut. 14: 3-21; and see G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and 
Unclean,” $8, in Encyclopedia Biblica, and chap. x. 
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offerings: (1) the particular vegetables authorized ; (2) the reason or 
reasons for this selection ; (c) the character of offerings worthy of being 
accepted ; (¢) other possible gifts outside of animals and vegetables, 
é. g., one’s hair,> one’s virginity,° one’s blood ;” (e) objects connected 
more or less closely with sacrifice, ¢. g., wine, incense, salt, oil, blood, 
fat, leaven, honey; (/) the meaning or significance of each kind of 
material as employed in sacrifice. 

3. Note the particularly important emphasis placed upon the use of 
the blood and fat, and consider what was involved in this, and the 
principle underlying it. 

4. Study, in detail, the method of sacrifice, viz., (a) the ceremonial 
of the animal sacrifice which included (1) the circumstances connected 
with the presentation of the victim, ¢. g., the laying on of hands, the 
time, the place, (2) the slaughter, (3) the use made of the blood, (4) 
the flaying of the animal and its dissection, (5) the burning, (6) the 
washing, (7) the waving and heaving, (8) the sacrificial meal; (4) the 
ceremonial, in similar fashion, of the vegetable offering; (c) the cere- 
monial of the drink-offering ; (d) the distinction involved between 
burning the offering and eating it; (e) the distinction involved 
between consuming all and only a portion. 

5. Study the occasion and purpose of sacrifice as it appears in the 
later period, considering (a) how far it is zational/, ¢. e., offered for the 
nation as a whole (cf. Exod. 29: 38-42; Numb. 28:9—-29:6); (4) 
how far it is officta/, 7. e., offered for certain officers of the state, the 
priest, or the ruler (cf Numb. 4: 22-26); (c) how far it is zzdividual, 
z. e., offered for the ordinary man as an individual; (¢) how far it 
is festal, 7. e., associated with feasts, ¢. g., the Passover, the Feast of 
Harvest ; (e) how far it is extraordinary, t. e., connected with special 
rather than regularly recurring events; (/) how far it is Zocal or 
centralized, t. e., offered where one chanced to be, or at some place 
selected from all other places, and authorized as the proper and only 
proper place; (g) how far it is, in this period, a gift or offering, rather 
than the payment of a demand or of something due. 

6. Put together the various elements which made up the priest’s 

SSee Ley. 19:27; 21:5; of Jer. 7:29, and W. R. SMITH, Religion of the 
Semites, 2d ed., pp. 323-35. 

®Cf 1 Kings 14:24; 15:12; 22:47; 2 Kings 23:7; NOwaAck, ebrdische 
Archdologte, Vol. 11, pp. 132 f.; W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, pp. 454 ff.; 
FRAZER, Golden Bough, Vol. Il, pp. 225 ff. 

7 Cf. Ps. 50:13; W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semttes (see Index, s. v. “* Blood”’); 
H.C. TRUMBULL, Zhe Blood Covenant. 
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due, and consider whether (@) upon the whole he was properly repaid 
for his services, (4) he deserved any longer to be classed with the 
widow and orphan, as in Deuteronomy. 

7. Note that all slaughter of animals for purposes of eating is 
sacrificial; that every animal must be formally presented at the 
appointed place; and that punishment is to be inflicted upon those 
who do not recognize this fact. 

8. Observe that offerings to idols have almost fallen into disuse. 

g. Consider the attitude of the later prophets toward sacrifice; are 
they hostile? or indifferent ? 

10. Make a list of the events narrated in the later histories with 
which sacrifice is connected, and note (a) how large a place sacrifice is 
given; (46) how much more frequently the priest-writers recount the 
act of sacrifice than do the prophetic writers of Samuel and Kings; (c) 
the significance of this in connection with the greater importance 
attached to sacrifice in this later period. 

1. Consider (a) the intimate connection, whether expressed or 
implied, between all this detail of ceremonial and the idea of sz; (6) 
the intimate connection between the idea of sin thus expressed and the 
conception of God which had come to exist in this period; (¢) the 
suggestive fact that, side by side with this objective expression of the 
appreciation of sin and of longing for communion with God, there 
should have been written so many of the psalms, which express sub- 
jectively and spiritually the same idea. 

§ 93. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will Snetoue 
in the form of a summary the essential differences between the later 
and preceding periods in reference to sacrifice, including (@) the 
chief points of practice, and (4) the essential principles involved. 

$94. Literature to be Consulted. 

J. H. Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament (1863); ALFRED BARRY, 
articles “Sacrifice,” “Sin-Offering,” ‘ Meat-Offering,” “ Burnt-Offering,” etc., in 
SmitH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863); EWALD, Zhe Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, 
trans]. 1876), pp. 23-111; KALISCH, Commentary on Leviticus (1867-72), Part I, pp. 
1-416; Part II, pp. 9, 217 ff, 290 ff.; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 
1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 236 f£.; ORHLER, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp 
261-323; TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. “Sacrifice;” SAaycr, 
“On Human Sacrifice among the Babylonians,” Zransactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. IV (1876), pp. 25-31; E. Park, “On the Question of the Divine 
Institution of Sacrifice,” Bzblotheca Sacra, 1876, pp. 102-32; A. CAVE, The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement(1877); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History 


of Israel (1878), pp. 52-82; R. CoL.ins, “An Essay on Sacrifice,” in The Pulpit Com- 
mentary on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xiv; ALFRED CAVE, “The Levitical Sacrifices 
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Literally Considered,” in Zhe Pulpit Commentary on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xxxi; 
H.C. TRUMBULL, The Blood Covenant (1885),see /ndex, s. uv.“ Sacrifice ;”” LEIGHTON, 
The Jewish Altar (1886); A. Hovey, *‘Shekkar and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings,” 
Old Testament Student, 1886, pp. 11-16; H. Crossy, “ The Sacrifices,” Old Testament 
Student, 1886, pp. 249 f.; W. R. SMITH, article “Sacrifice” in Excyclopedia Britannica 
(1887); SAYCE, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), pp. 
77-82; F. GARDINER, “On the Reason for the Selection of Certain Animals for Sacri- 
fice,” Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1888, pp. 146-50; 
W. H. WarD, “On Some Babylonian Cylinders, Supposed to Represent Human 
Sacrifices,” Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, May, 1888, pp. xxvili—xxx; 
KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, transl. 1895), see Zudex, s. v. “Sacrifice ;” 
W. R. SmitTH, Religion of the Semites (Ist ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 213-340; 
ROBERTSON, Larly Religion of Israel (1889), see /nudex, s. v. “Sacrifice;” P. A. 
NorDELL, ‘‘ Old Testament Word-Studies: 7. Sacrifice and Worship,” Old Testament 
Student, Vol. VIII (1889), pp. 257 ff.; W. M. RODWELL, Zhe Mosate Sacrifices in 
Lev. [-I1T (1890); SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Index, s. v. “Sacri- 
fice;”” Durr, Old Testament Theology (1891-1900), see /udices to Vols. I and II; 
Tu. E. ScuMauck, “The Paschal Lamb,” Lutheran Church Review, 1891, pp. 
127-63; C. J. Bau, “Glimpses of Babylonian Religion. I: Human Sacrifices,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XIV (1892), pp. 149-53; 
MonreriorE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), see 7ndex; H. B. TRISTRAM, 
“Sacrifices in Babylonia and Pheenicia,” Szzday School Times, 1894, No.1; H. C. 
TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), see (nudex, s. v. “Sacrifice;” A. 
HARPER, “The Prophets and Sacrifice,” Zxfosztor, 1894, pp. 241-53; T. K. CHEYNE, 
“The Date and Origin of the Ritual of the Scapegoat,” Zectschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 1895, pp. 153-6; PH. J. HoEDEMAKER, “The Atonement 
Money,” Zhe Thinker, 1895; A.A. BERLE, “ The Real Meaning of Semitic Sacrifice,” 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1895, pp. 342-6; MENzIES, Azstory of Religion (1895), see /ndex, 
s. uv. “Sacrifice ;”? TRUMBULL, Zhe Threshold Covenant (1896), see Zndex, s. v. “ Sacri- 
fice;”? WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. 
“Offerings;” Jastrow, Religion of Babjplonia and Assyria (1898), see /ndex, s. v. 
“ Sacrifices;”” A. FAIRBANKS, “ The Significance of Sacrifice in the Homeric Poems,” 
The New World, June, 1898, pp. 335-48; A. F. Scot, Offering and Sacrifice: An 
Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development (1899); TRUMBULL, The 
Covenant of Salt (1899), pp. 83-96; Boys-SmiTH, “Sacrifice in Ancient Religion 
and in Christian Sacrament,’ Expository Times, December, 1899; January, 1900; 
S. R. Driver, article “Offer, Offering, etc.,” in Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(1900); Gast, “Idea of Sacrifice as Developed in the Old Testament,” Reformed 
Church Review, January, 1900; HERMANN SCHULTZ, “The Significance of Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV (1900), pp. 257-313; 
Davis, “ The Sin-Offering,” Bzble Student, February, 1900; EDWARD Day, The Social 
Life of the Hebrews (1901), pp. 39-46; McCurby, History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments (1895-1901), §§ 738, 1006 f., 1014; D. MCKENZIE, Exposition of Old Testament 
Sacrifice (190%). 

V. THALHOFER, Die unblutigen Opfer des mosaischen Cultus (1848); HENG- 
STENBERG, Die Opfer der heiligen Schrift (1852); RIEHM, “ Ueber das Schuldopfer,” 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1854, pp. 93-121; S. W. RiNcK, “Ueber das Schuldop- 
fer,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1855, pp. 369-81; A. STOECKT, Das Offer, nach 
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seinem Wesen und seiner Geschichte (1860); OEHLER, revised by VON ORELLI, article 
“Opferkultus des A. T.’s,” Real-Encyhlopadie fiir protestantische Theol. und Kirche 
(2d ed., 1883); MENANT, ‘Les sacrifices sur les cylindres chaldéens,” Gazette 
archéologique, 1883, Nos. 7-9; FRANZ DELITZzSCH, article “Opfer” in RIEHM’s 
Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, Wesle des arabischen 
Heidenthums (1887), pp. 110-28; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887 {.), Vol. 1, 
pp. 492-8; Vol. I], pp. 253-64; L. GLAHN, “Soningen i den gammeltestamentlige 
Offerkultus,” Festskrift Borcks Colleg., pp. 281-3 (1889); FRiepR. Nirzscu, Dze /dee 
und die Stufen des Opferkultus (1889); C. PIEPENBRING, “ Histoire des lieux de culte 
et du sacerdoce en Israel,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, 1891, pp. I-60, 133-86; 
Tu. NAVILLE, Les sacrifices lévitiques et Texpiation (1891); A. SCHMOLLER, “Das 
Wesen der Siihne in der alttestl. Opferthora,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1891, pp. 
205-88; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestl. Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), 
pp. 138-45; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archdologie (1894), Vol. II, pp. 203- 
75; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 431-64; P. SCHANZ, “ Der Opfer- 
begriff,” Theol. Quartalschrift, 1894, pp. 179-222; G. A. Siecrist, L’2dée du sacrifice 
dans UA, T.(1894); DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestl. Theologie(1895),see Index, s.v. 
“Opfer;”’ STADE, “ Die Eiferopferthora,” Zeztschrift fiir die alttestl. Wissenschaft, 1895, 
pp. 166-78 ; KAMPHAUSEN, Das Verhdltnis des Menschenopfers zur israelitischen Relt- 
gion (1896); MARTI, Geschichte der israelit. Religion (1897), pp. 103-7, 225-31; L&EvI, 
La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahménas (1898); G. DE ALVIELLA, ‘“‘La théorie du 
sacrifice et les recherches de Robertson Smith,” Revue de Puntversité de Bruxelles, 
April, 1898; M. LamBert, “Le mot JW,” Journal asiatigue, Vol. XI (1898), pp. 
326f.; C. ScumiptT, Die Entwickelung der alttestamentlichen Opferidee (1899); A. 
Loisy, ‘Notes sur la Genése. VI: Le sacrifice d'Isaac: Gen. 22:1-19,” Revue de 
Vhistotre et de la littérature religreuses, 1899, pp. 458-62; P. Voz, “ Die Handauf- 
legung beim Opfer,” Zeztschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1901; LEFEBURE, 
“Le sacrifice humain d’aprés les rites de Busiris et d’Abydos,” Sphzxx, Vol. III, 
No. 2; CHWOLSON, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, Vol. Il, pp. 142-55. 


$95. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the principal references to sacrifice found in the Psalter, 
60 £5 PSS. AVS 3° 20535 40505. 5025, S14, 23005 uO by nk ena or 
567125 667193, 155 06:35 100725) S78. Toy 222 110 ory noe 
and consider (a) the attitude in general of these song-writers; (4) how 
far they have spiritualized the subject; (c) the relationship between 
the Levitical ceremonial and the spirit of the Psalms. 

2. What did the sage have to say about sacrifice ? Cf Job1:5; 
23.255 42: 81.3.-PIOV. Jon EA 5) 1s oO ae! eee ee ecles eae. 

3. From an examination of the books of Maccabees—e. g., 1 Macc. 
"52545 79335 113345 12e0bs. 2 Mace: i 2.515, 27,720, 3 ieee mee 
3.5-3,0;323 45145 O775 G7 165 32: 435 15532) 445 21 = —cletennie 
the spirit in which sacrifices were offered during the Maccabzean period, 
and note any changes that present themselves. 

4. Consider the subject of sacrifice as it appears in the epistle to 
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the-fiebrews, ¢. £., Heb: 5 .1-33+7 726 £; 9:63 10:18, 26; 11217; 
13: 10-16. 

5. Consider the meaning and usage in the several documents of the 
various Hebrew words for sacrifice, viz., Mat; ; mina 5 ; mop; Dv ; 
DUN; AIP; MNOM; ATM; 727; ret ; MON; TIM ; EAH 5 
Sirk 

Cf. S. R. DRIVER, article “Offer, Offering, Oblation,” in HastTinGs’ Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

6. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and note points of similarity and difference as 
compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “Sacrifice” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 

7. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Assyrians, 
the Arabs, and the Canaanites, and note points of similarity and dif- 
ference as compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 


See especially PAauL Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; JASTROW, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice”); W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites,; L. W. 
Kine, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp.2t0 ff.; A. H.Sayce, Babylonians and 
Assyrians, pp. 245-9. 

8. Consider the question of the orzgzn of sacrifice. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “ Sacrifice” in Hxcyclopedia Britannica; A. ¥. Scot, 
Offering and Sacrifice: An Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development. 

g. Prepare a definition of sacrifice which may be considered biblical. 

to. Consider the teachings inculcated by sacrifice, and whether these 
teachings (@) constituted the purpose and end of the Jewish service, 
or (4) pointed to something beyond and above. 

11. Consider the relation of sacrifice, as it is represented in the 
Old Testament, to the Christ of the New Testament. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING FEASTS, CONSIDERED COMPARA-~ 


TIVELY. 


§ 96. The Feasts of Early Times, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code; (d) the historical material of J and E; (c¢) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (d@) the 
pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1).* 


I. 


Io. 


Pie 


I2. 


The Feast of Unleavened Bread.’ 
Exod. 34:18; 23:15; 13:3-10. 


. The Feast of Weeks. 


Hxod. 34:22; 23: 16a. 


. The Feast of Tabernacles. 


Exod. 34:22; 23:160; 1 Kings 8:2, 65 f.; 12:32; Judg. 9:27; 
2Teeuoutt. 


. There were three feasts at which attendance was required by 


law. 
Exod. 34:23 f.; 23:14-17; 1 Kings 9:25; I Sam. 1:3. 


. The feasts were connected with agriculture. 


Exod. 23:15 f.; 34:22; Judg. 21 . 19 ff. 


. The feasts were always of a joyous and social character. 


Hxod.32')5 toe)UdS.2lo) i. Ooalhni 3 ages atte 


. A feast often involved a pilgrimage to some shrine. 


Exod. ‘1029 5. Jadg. 11240.(?); 15am. 153, 7 52.10; 


. The Passover. 


Exod. 34:25; 12:21-27. 


. The Feast of the New Moon. 


Hos. §:7,(?);. 1 Samo20 854.5 18224 8: eK ings a 23, 

Special feasts were held, e. g.: the Feast of Sheep-Shearing ; 
the Feast of Jephthah’s Daughter. 

1 Sam. 25:2; 2 Sam. 13:23; Judg. 11:40. 

Idolatrous feasts. . 
Exod. 32:5; 1 Kings 12: 32f.; 2 Kings 10:20. 

Attitude of the early prophets toward the feasts. 

Amos § 221; 8:10; Hos, 2:10 1557 (t)3.005 7 ole Os Saat oe 


*The following references are from J: Exod. 34: 18-25; 12: 21-27; 13:3-10; 
10:9; the following are from E: Exod. 23: 10-17; 32:5. 


? References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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$97. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
(a) the duration ; (4) the date (to what part of our year did Abib cor. 
respond ?); (c) the nature and significance of ‘ unleavened bread ;” (2) 
the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘none shall appear before me empty;” (e) 
the association of this feast with the exodus from Egypt, and the point 
of connection; (/) the seeming identification of two entirely different 
things, viz., the Passover (see below) and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. 

2. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Weeks, (a) other 
names for the same feast, viz., Harvest, First-Fruits (Pentecost, cf Acts 
2:1; 20:16; 1 Cor. 16:8); (4) the duration (cf Deut. 16: 9-12); (c) 
the date; (d) the connection of this feast with the close of the grain 
harvest; (¢) the fact that there is no historical mention in the Old 
Testament of its observance (but cf. 2 Macc. 12:32 and the New 
Testament passages indicated above). 

3. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Zadbernacles, (a) other 
names, viz., Booths (Deut. 16:13), Ingathering; (4) the duration (cf 
Deut. 16: 13-15); (¢) the date, late in the autumn; (d@) the connection 
of this feast with the completion of the harvest of fruit, oil, and wine; 
(e) the lack of any specific regulations in the earlier legislation; (/) 
the fact that historical mention is made of only this feast among the 
three great feasts (1 Sam. 1:1ff.; 1 Kings 12:32; 6:38); (g) the 
fact that this feast seems to have had its origin among the Canaan- 
ites (Judg. 9:27); (#) the important religious significance involved in 
the idea that the deity was the Jord of the land and the dispenser of 
its fruits. 

4. Consider, in reference to these meetings for festal purposes, (a) 
the number; (4) the distribution of these throughout the year; (c) the 
class of persons who were expected to be present; (d) the meaning of 
the phrase “appear before the Lord ;”’ (e) the guarantee given of safety 
upon the journeys involved in attending the feasts; (/) the custom in 
Solomon’s times. Are any places mentioned as the seats of a festival ? 

5. To what extent were these feasts of an agricultural character, that 
is, connected with agricultural pursuits, e. g., harvest, ingathering of 
fruit, etc.P? or how far were they solar feasts, that is, connected with 
certain seasons of the year? What was the usual time for harvest in 
Palestine? When did the end of the Jewish year come, and with what 
feast was it connected? Consider the connection of the feast at 
Shiloh with the vineyards near at hand. What particular characteristics 
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are associated with agricultural as distinguished from historical feasts ? 
Would the climate, for example, to some extent determine the date? 
Would the harvest feast take place at the same time in localities in 
which there was a difference of two or three weeks in the period of the 
ripening of grain? What kind of feasts would be expected among 
people leading a pastoral life, as distinguished from an agricultural 
life? If these feasts are of agricultural origin, could Israel have 
observed them before becoming an agricultural people, that is, before 
settling in Canaan P 

6. Are not harvest and vintage feasts generally occasions for joy ? 
Are not eating and drinking and dancing the usual accompaniments 
of a feast? How far did the idea that the deity was sharing in the 
festivities contribute to the joyousness of the occasion? Did not the 
eating, etc., contribute to this end? Was not the very purpose a 
joyous one? Was there yet any conception of God or sin such as 
would interfere with this interpretation ? Was there, at this time, any 
feeling of the need of an atonement ? 

7. (1) Does a man ordinarily feast by himself? (2) If the social 
element is important, would it be necessary to have places at which 
many might conveniently come together ? Would this not necessarily 
involve a pilgrimage? (3) Consider the use of sacred places, like 
Shiloh, for such meetings. (4) What would be the social and politi- 
cal influence of such pilgrimages ? 

8. Consider (1) whether the Passover, although forming a part of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, is not treated independently of that 
feast; (2) whether, in its very nature, it is not pastoral (that is, of 
nomadic origin), rather than agricultural; (3) the meaning of the name 
“Passover ;’”3 (4) the tine of year in which it was observed; (5) the 
evidence in Exod. 7:16; 10:24, that the Hebrews observed a spring 
festival with offerings from their flocks before the days of Moses; (6) 
the original significance of the Passover, viz., a sacrificial meal in 
which those who partook united themselves more closely and came 
into closer communion with their God—all this, for greater security ; 
(7) the connection of this very early festival at a later time (a) with the 
historical event of the exodus, and (4) with the Feast of Tabernacles. 

3 Cf. article “Passover” in HasTINGs’ Dictionary of the Bible; J. MULLER, K7i- 
tischer Versuch tiber den Ursprung des Pesach-Mazzothfestes ; NOWACK, Hebriische 
Archéologte, Vol. I, pp. 147 ff., 172 ff.; BENZINGER, Hebrdische Archdaologie, pp. 470 ff.; 
RIEDEL, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XX, pp. 319-323 


STADE, zé2d., pp. 333-7; C. H. Toy, “The Meaning of Mob,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XVI, pp. 178 f. 
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g. Is the Feast of the Mew Moon agricultural, or rather astronomi- 
cal? Is it recognized in the earlier legislation ? Consider (1) its wide 
observance among Semitic peoples ;* (2) its association with ancient 
family sacrifices ; (3) its connection with the sabbath; (4) its possible 
use by prophets as a time for religious assembly; (5) its mention by 
the prophets (see below); (6) its great antiquity. 

ro. Consider the Feast of Sheep-Shearing: (1) Was not this, like 
the Feast of the New Moon, a pastoral rather than an agricultural 
feast? (2) Wasit recognized in legislation? (3) Could it be observed 
elsewhere than in a cattle-producing portion of the country? (4) 
How late in Israel’s history does it appear to have come down? (5) 
Did it ever take on any special religious significance? (6) What, in 
general, did it celebrate? Consider the mourning-feast in connec- 
tion with the devotion of Jephthah’s daughter to a life of perpetual 
virginity, and compare the similar cases in other history.® 

11. Notice how special feasts are celebrated in addition to those 
which became authorized, as in the case of (1) Aaron and the calf, (2) 
Jeroboam at Bethel, (3) Jehu in honor of Baal. 

12. Consider now the place occupied in the religious life by these 
feasts, and their influence: (1) To what extent did the feasts consti- 
tute the religion of the people? (2) How far would men postpone 
religious observances until the time of a feast? (3) How much store 
did the ordinary Israelite set by the feasts? Would the threat of 
their extinction disturb him? (4) In what way would such feasts 
serve to develop national feeling ? to provide an education for the 
people ? to encourage the spirit of unity? (5) To what extent would 
these assemblies serve to increase facilities for business transactions ? 
(6) Is there any evidence that, in this period, the people as a whole 
(cf. later times) engaged in a great feast or festival? Or is it rather the 
custom of families and households? (7) What did the prophet say 
of the religious value of the feasts? To what did he make objection ? 
(a) the lack of heart manifested ? (4) or the fact that they were held 
in honor of other gods? or (c) the fact that the people thought the 
holding of these feasts to constitute the whole of religion, and 
neglected all that seemed pure and good in a religious life? * 


4 Cf. MorRIs JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, see Index, s. v. 
Moon,” “ Zag-muk,” “ Festivals,” etc.; I. ABRAHAMS, article ‘““New Moon” in 
Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible. See also HOMMEL, Aufsatze und Abhandlungen 
(1900), pp. 149-65. 
5 Cf. GOLDZIHER, Mythology among the Hebrews, pp. 96 ff., 104; STADE, Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, p. 68; G. F. Moore, A Critical and Exegeticat 
Commentary on Judges, pp. 304 f. 
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§ 98. Constructive Work.—Prepare a tabular statement which will 
present in systematic form the facts concerning the feasts of the earlier 
period, as follows: (1) name, (2) origin, (3) date, (4) duration, (s) 
characteristic ritual, (6) meaning of name, (7) religious significance. 
§ 99. Feasts of the Deuteronomic Period, that is, as described (a) in 
the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and (¢) by the prophets of the Deutero- 
nomic period.® 
1. Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread are now combined. 
Deut. 16: 1-8. 

2. Feast of Weeks. 
Deut. 16: g—12, 

3. Feast of Tabernacles. 
Deut. 16 : 13-15; 31: 10f. 

4. All feasts must be held at the one central sanctuary. 
Deut 16): 5=7; 11, 165031 11, 

5. The law still requires attendance at three feasts. 
Deut. 16 :-16 f. 

6. Feasts are still occasions of joy. 

Deutea28i- 14.9264 16 311, 140-24 ble Saas: 

7. Feasts are still on an agricultural basis. 

Deuto16) 39,13 cn Ok. 
8. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 
Nabwiers 3 Jermslerso.y slam ele welna morals 92 2: 
g. Josiah’s Passover. 
2 Kings 23 : 21-23. 

§ 100. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Concerning the Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread, 
consider (1) that the two feasts, distinct in origin, are now observed 
together ; (2) the association of the Passover with the exodus; (3) the 
connection of this rite with that of the firstlings (Deut. 15: 19 ff.); (4) 
the duration ; (5) the lack of any designation of the day of the month; 
(6) the significance of the unleavened bread, and its historical connec- 
tion ; (7) the treatment of any remaining flesh; (8) the place at which 
this feast shall be observed ; (9) the change in ritual and conception 
which takes place in the case of the Passover feast, and the reason for 
this; (10) the circumstances leading to the coalescence of the two 
feasts. 


° References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book 
of Deuteronomy. 
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2. Concerning the Feast of Weeks, notice (1) that the time is fixed 
in connection with that of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, viz., seven 
weeks, the fiftieth day; (2) the duration ; (3) the persons who are to be 
invited to the feast; (4) the place; (5) the joyous character; (6) the 
historical reminiscence suggested. 

3. Concerning the Feast of Zadernacées, consider (1) the name and 
its origin (cf 1 Sam. 1: 8); (2) the time (no particular day designated); 
(3) the persons who are to participate; (4) the duration; (5) the place; 
(6) the motive ; (7) the joyous character. 

4. Consider the meaning of the constantly recurring phrase, ‘in the 
place which Jehovah thy God shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there;” is it (1) a place, at one time in one locality, at another time in 
another locality, and consequently, in the course of time, are several 
places thus designated? Or (2) is it one central place for all time, 
viz., Jerusalem? (3) Consider some of the consequences which would 
follow such centralization; ¢. g.- (a) Would the feast thus transferred 
to Jerusalem continue its agricultural or pastoral character? (4) If a 
particular day is fixed, could the harvest feast any longer be connected 
with the harvest, which, on account of difference of climate, occurred 
at widely separated dates? (c¢) Would the historical be likely to sup- 
plant the natural interpretation of the feast? (d) Would the original 
ritual also lose its significance? (e) Could the firstlings actually be 
taken to Jerusalem to be sacrificed? (/) Could the head of a family 
take the entire family and dependents to Jerusalem? (g) Would he 
sell his own animal or grain, and then go to Jerusalem and buy (Deut. 
14:24-26)? Would this affect commerce? (A) Could a man, in this 
case, arrange a sacrificial meal in Jerusalem and have his family and 
friends with him, as in the village or country? (7) Would not this lead 
to an entire change in the feeling connected with the observance of 
the feast? Would the observance become more general and less 
individual, more formal and serious, and less joyous ? 

5. Although the law still required attendance at these feasts, is it 
possible to suppose that any considerable proportion of the people 
could leave their homes and their work, and go to Jerusalem three 
times in a year? Would this have the effect of depriving these people 
of religious privileges ? 

6. Although the feasts are represented as still continuing their 
joyous character, could the old feeling actually have existed under the 
new régime, cut off as the worshiper was from friends and family, lost 
as he must have been in the great crowds gathering at Jerusalem ? 
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7. Although feasts are still nominally on an agricultural basis 
(cf. the names, the method of determining the date, etc.), will it be 
possible for the agricultural character to be long maintained in view 
of (r) the detachment of the feasts from the exact season (one time 
being fixed for the entire country, although the harvest took place at 
different dates on account of climate); (2) their association with his- 
torical events and the emphasis thus placed on the idea of com- 
memoration; (3) the necessary sale of one’s own effects, and the 
purchase of others for the purpose of the feast ? 

8. Upon the supposition that the prophets themselves had to do 
with the formulation of the policy presented in Deuteronomy, and in 
view of the opinions expressed by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, what may 
we understand to have been their general position on the subject of 
these feasts and festivals? Did they represent the feasts as being an 
essential element in the religious life? Did they wish to see them 
modified in their character? Was it for this reason that they joined 
with the priests in those reforms, recorded in Deuteronomy, which in 
the end largely revolutionized the whole system ? Did they think that 
the people were placing a false value upon these feasts in comparison 
with a pure and simple life ? . 

g. Upon the acceptance of the book of Deuteronomy by Josiah and 
his people in 621 B.C., (1) what attitude was taken by the king 
toward the various corrupt forms of worship which existed at that time 
(cf. Deut. 23: 4-20)? (2) What was the command issued as to the 
observance of the Passover? Does this mean that it had fallen into 
disuse? If so, how is such disuse to be explained ? (3) What was the 
character of the Passover observed on this occasion ? 

§ 101. Constructive Work.—Write a statement covering three points: 
(1) the feasts which now no longer seem to be observed, and the rea- 
sons; (2) the modifications which have come to exist in the feasts 
transmitted from the earlier period, and an explanation of these 
modifications; (3) the progress, if any, which has been made in the 
adaptation of the ceremonial of worship (so far as it concerned feasts) 
to the religious life; or, to use the form of a question, was Israel in a 
better or worse position for the cultivation of the religious life, with 
the changes which had now come about ? 

§ 102. Constructive Work.—From Ezek. 36:38; 45:17, 18-21, 
22-25; 46:1, 3, 6 ff., 9, consider (1) whether, in general, Ezekiel has 
much to say upon the subject. Is this because his development lies 
along other lines, or because the development has already reached its 
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highest point? (2) Is there evidence (if so, what ?) that the Deutero- 
nomic system of feasts is accepted? (3) In what cases are definite 
dates now given, in which, hitherto, the time has been left undesig- 
nated? (4) What, now, is the relation of the Feast of the Passover to 
that of Unleavened Bread? (5) Present the evidence, if any is to be 
found, that the feasts have now lost their joyous character. (6) Is the 
centralization of worship involved in the arrangements which Ezekiel 
proposes P 
§ 103. The Feasts in the Later Period, that is, as described (a) in the 
laws of the Levitical code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.’ 
1. Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread. 
Lev. 23: 4-8; Numb. 28: 16-25; 9:1-14; Exod. 12: 1-20, 43-50; 2 
Chron. 8:13; 30:13-27; 35:1-I9; Ezra 6: 19-22. 
2. Feast of Weeks. 
Lev. 23: 15-21; Numb. 28: 26-31; 2 Chron. 8:13. 
3. Feast of Tabernacles. 
Lev. 23: 34-36, 39-44; Numb. 29: 12-38; 2 Chron. 5:3 ff.; 7:8-10; 
8:13; Ezra 3:4; Neh. 8: 13-18. 
4. Feast of the New Moon. 
Numb, 28-11-15 1 Chron: 23):31 5 2 Chron. 83.133) 31 333 za 3: 5; 
Neh to0s33° 
5. Feast of Trumpets. 
Lev. 23: 23-25; Numb. 29: 1-6; 10:10. 
6. Definite dates are fixed. 
Lev. 23 : 5, 6, 23, 27, 34, 39; Numb., chaps. 28, 29; Esther 9:21. 
7. Agricultural significance is wholly lost. 
Lev. 23: 42 f. 
8. Celebration of feasts at Jerusalem is taken for granted. 
Zech. 14: 16-19; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 35: 1-I9. 
g. Sacrifices are multiplied in connection with feasts. 
Numb., chap. 29; 15:3; 2 Chron..2:4; 30:24; 35: 7-9. 
to. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 
Zech. 14 :16—19; Joel 1:14; 2:15. 
11. Thought of sin predominant in feasts. 
Lev. 23:19; chap. 16; Numb. 28:15, 22, 30; 29:5, II, 16, 19, 22, 25, 
28, 31, 34, 38; Exod. 30: 10. 
12. Day of Atonement. 
Lev. 23: 27-32; chap. 16; Numb. 29: 7-11; Exod. 30:10. 


. 7References in bold-face type are from the Levitical code of laws. 
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13. Feast of Purim. 
Esther 8:17; 9: 15-32. 

§ 104. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. In the later regulations and references relating to the Feast of 
the Passover and Unleavened Bread, note (1) the new phrases, “set 
feasts,” “holy convocations,” “appointed seasons ;” (2) the exactness 
with which the date is fixed; (3) the absence of “servile work ;” (4) 
the burnt-offering, and the meal-offering prescribed, the sin-offering 
which accompanies, and all this beside the continual burnt-offering ; 
(5) that in time (¢/# Exod. 12: 1-20) the opinion comes to prevail that 
the Passover had been established before the exodus ‘in order that 
Jehovah might spare the firstborn of Israel, not because he had spared 
them ;” (6) the restrictions placed upon participation in the Passover 
(Exod. 12:43-50); (7) the observance according to Chronicles (2 
Chron. 30:13-27) of the Feast of Unleavened Bread in Hezekiah’s 
times; (8) Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 35: 1-19); (9) Ezra’s Passover ; 
(10) the place of all these observances; (11) their general character ; 
(12) that the offerings have the nature of fixed dues, rather than of 
voluntary gifts. 

2. In the references to the Feast of Weeks, note (1) that the same 
general characteristics appear as in the case of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (see above); (2) that after the fall of Jerusalem it becomes a 
feast commemorating the giving of the law on Sinai, and is no longer 
considered a nature feast. 

3. In the references to the Feast of Zadernacles, note (1) the same 
points as were considered above in the case of the preceding feasts, 
viz., fixing of date, multiplication of various kinds of offerings for each 
day, no servile work, etc.; (2) the chronicler’s account of Solomon’s 
observance of this feast in connection with the bringing up of the ark 
(2 Chron. 5 :3 ff.); (3) Solomon’s dedication of the temple in con- 
nection with this same feast (2 Chron. 7: 8-10); (4) the observance in 
connection with the beginning of the second temple (Ezra 3:4); (5) 
the dwelling in booths in Ezra’s time (Neh. 8: 13-18). 

4. The system of feasts now includes more definitely the Feast of 
the Mew Moon, concerning which it may be noted, (1) that a regular 
ceremonial is instituted; (2) that frequent mention is made of it in 
connection with the sabbath. Consider (3) what has led to this larger 
emphasis. 

5. Consider, in the case of the Feast of Zrumpets, (1) its connec- 
tion with the sabbatical system ;* (2) the provisions given for its 


®See chap. ix. 
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observance; (3) the general provision for the blowing of trumpets 
with various feasts. 

6. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that now the 
exact day of the month is prescribed ; (2) the significance of this fact, 
as compared with the looser designations of earlier regulations. 

7. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that the agri- 
cultural significance has been lost; (2) the fact that, even in the case 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (the last of all to receive this treatment), 
a historical meaning has been suggested and adopted; (3) the signifi- 
cance of these facts as seen in the routine of the ceremonial and the 
general character of the feasts. 

8. Consider (1) whether, although no explicit statement occurs in 
the legislative material covering the point, it is not everywhere taken 
for granted that all feasts shall be celebrated at one place, viz., Jerusa- 
lem ; and (2) whether this is not the understanding of the prophets 
and historians of the period. 

g. Consider, in the case of all the feasts, (1) whether the largest 
emphasis is not now placed upon the sacrifice; (2) whether, in fact, 
with the great multiplication of sacrifices, everything else is not prac- 
tically ignored; (3) the influence of this upon the people; (4) the 
explanation of it. 

10. What appears to have been the attitude of the later prophets 
toward these feasts? Is there any longer indifference, lack of appre- 
ciation, or hostility? Why has this change of attitude come about? 
Does Judaism (Israel’s religion after the exile) adopt an entirely new 
policy in reference to feasts, as compared with prophetism (Israel’s 
religion before the exile)? Were the prophets of this period really 
* priests, and, in consequence, in sympathy with everything priestly? 
Had prophecy now died? 

11. Is it a fact that the idea of s¢z is now everywhere promi- 
nent ? that, indeed, this idea is the controlling idea? that, therefore, 
confession instead of rejoicing is the order of the day? If this is the 
fact, how is it to be explained ? 

12. Concerning the Day of Atonement, one may undertake to 
answer the following questions: (1) Was it observed in the early or 
middle period, or did its observance arise only in the later period? 
(2) Is there any connection between it and Ezekiel’s days of atonement 
(45:18-20)? (3) Or with the days of fasting held in commemoration 
of national calamities mentioned in Zech. 7:35; 8:19? (4) Or with 
the day of fasting (the twenty-fourth day of the month) mentioned in 
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Neh. 9:1? (5) What was the fundamental idea in this observance? 
Was propitiation thought of as being made in behalf of the individual or of 
the nation? Were the sanctuary and the land also included ? (6) What 
evidence does the ritual furnish as to the fundamental idea? (7) What 
is the meaning of the phrases “sabbath of solemn rest,” “afflict your 
souls” (Lev. 16:31)? (8) What conception of God gave rise to the 
idea of sin involved in this institution ? ; 

13. In the case of the Feast of Purim consider (1) its origin and 
occasion; (2) its date; (3) the question of its connection (@) with a 
Persian feast, (4) with a Babylonian feast; (4) the meaning of the 
name; (5) the method of observance.® 

§ 105. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the more important differences in the observance of the feasts between 
the usage of the middle period and that of the later period. 
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$107. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the few references to the celebration of feasts and feast 
days in the Psalter, viz., Pss. 4:7; 81:3; and note especially the 
so-called Psalms of Ascents, viz., 120-134, and their use in worship.” 

2. Put together the references to feasts in the books of Maccabees, 
viz.: 1 Macc. 1: 39, 453 4352-593 7749; 10:343 13750-52. 2 Macc. 
129,13; 220,103 6.07 9542508320) 10. S—O eho eee ee 
and make such a statement as the material thus examined will warrant. 

3. Consider the principal references to feasts in the New Testa- 
ment, viz.: Matt. 26:2, 5; 17 ff; 27-355 Mark 14-1 {2 1200s eru. 

7° Cf. WELLHAUSEN, The Book of Psalms—A New English Translation, Pp. 
210; KIRKPATRICK, Zhe Psalms, Books II, III (Cambridge Bible”), p. xxv; Mor- 


RAY, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, pp. 292-5; PEROWNE, Book of Psalms, Vol. iff 
pp-86f.; Smiru, “ The Songs of the Ascent,” Expository Times, November, 1900. 
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Mere UR e mg eat eee rnesy agcrys John’ 22 igye2ss. 4245 ; 
Rail eeOce ee pare tae ey FO wee TI Ge ig Lest, 62, 205-1342, 265 
lone ONO LOR Ie mer COs ge Feb. ri 32:9: 

4. Take up for critical study the principal Hebrew words used to 
designate the feasts, viz.: imte=) » aT, NVAwW An, SPM 3m; sn 
SPORT; MDT at; WIT; NI; OM; etc. 

5. Compare, in a very general way, the usage concerning feasts 
among the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and note points 
of similarity and difference.” 

6. Consider the place of feasts among the Assyrians, noticing 
especially the great number of them and the many points of similarity 
existing between the usages of Assyrian feasts and those of Hebrew 
feasts, ¢. g., the pervading spirit of joyousness, the agricultural con- 
nection of some of them, the similarity between the feast of Zag- 
muk and the Jewish New Year’s festival, and the Babylonian origin of 
the Feast of Purim.” 

7. Study the Hebrew feasts in their relation to (a) the Arabic feasts 
or pilgrimages, (4) the Canaanite agricultural feasts. 

8. Consider comparatively the three great factors entering into 
and controlling the origin and development of feasts, viz., the element 
involved in a nomadic or pastoral life, that in an agricultural life, and 
that in a city life. 

g. Consider (1) the conception of God which had come to be 
supreme in Israel after the exile, viz., holiness; (2) the relation of 
this conception to the teaching concerning sin prevalent in the same 
period; and (3) the influences of these conceptions upon the devel- 
opment of the feast system. 

1rSee W. W. FowLer, Zhe Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic; FAIR- 
BANKS, “Festival Epidauria at Athens,” Classical Review, November, 1900; FRAZER, 
‘The Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals,” Fortnightly Review, October and Novem- 
ber, 19c0; WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. 
“Festivals.” 

Cf. especially MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, see 
Index, s. v. “ Festivals.” 


13See SNOUCK HuRGRONJE, Het Mekkaansche Fest; DOUGHTY, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta; \WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidentums,; and other literature cited 
in § 106. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE SABBATH AND KINDRED 
INSTITUTIONS, CONSIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 108. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Early Period, 
7. e., as described in (a) the Covenant Code, (4) the historical material 
of J and E, (c) the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, and (d) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, 
note 1).* 
1. The law of the sabbath.? 
Exod. 34:21; 20:8-I1; 23:12. 
. Customs connected with the sabbath. 
PRINS SHAt 2 Oy meses Sn) Os 
3. Attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 
Amos! 8355; Hos, 2:11 5 Isa. 1313. 


to 


4. The law of the sabbatical year. 
Exod. 23: 10f.; 21: 2-11. 


$ 109. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in examining the statements made concerning the 
sabbath, (1) why the sabbath is the only religious institution men- 
tioned in the decalogue; (2) the first word, remember, and compare 
the first word in Deut. 5: 12, observe. (3) Was either of these in any 
sense a warning equivalent to ‘‘take care,” ‘be on the lookout for” ? 
(4) What is the logical relation of the fourth commandment to the 
third, second, and first? Does this consist in its having originally 
had to do with the deity, as do the preceding?’ (5) Are there other 
variations between the two forms of the commandment given in Exod., 
chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5? What are the variations? How shall 
we explain the existence of any variations at all? Is it possible that 
Exod. 20: 9-11 and Deut. 5: 13-15 are later additions made at differ- 
ent times to an earlier form, which, as in the case of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth commandments, consisted of only two or three words, 


* The following references are from E: Exod, 20: 8-10; 23:10-12; 21:2-I1; 
the only reference in J is Exod. 34:21. 


2 References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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“Observe (or remember) the sabbath day to keep it holy”?3 (6) What 
was involved in the command /o keep tt holy? (7) What may be said 
of the antiquity of the sabbath? Was it probably observed by the 
Hebrews in Egypt? (8) Was 4t originally connected with the new 
moon? (9) What are the chief considerations offered to show that it 
was originally a day for securing the good-will of the deity, 7. ¢.,a day 
on which Jehovah rested from his anger, and was, therefore, more 
easy to propitiate; a day, however, which might prove to be unfavos- 
able, but which might be changed to a favorable day by doing or not 
doing certain things?* (10) What, if this view is adopted, would be 
understood in particular to be the meaning of the word vest? of the 
word observe? (11) How did such strong emphasis come to be placed 
upon the idea of cessation from labor ? 

2. In respect to the usages which connected themselves with the 
sabbath, consider (1) the custom of visiting the man of God on the sab- 
bath ; (2) the custom of dividing the temple guard according as it came 
in or went out on the sabbath; (3) other early (?) customs, codified 
in later times, e. g., remaining inside the house (Exod. 16: 29), kindling 
no fire (Exod. 35: 3), no gathering of wood for the fire (Numb. 15 : 32— 
36), no baking or cooking (Exod. 16:23). (4) So far as the early 
records are concerned, are there any other ideas than those of cessa- 
tion from labor and of humanitarian motive? 

3. What is to be gathered from the few allusions to the sabbath 
made by the prophets? (1) What are the people desiring to make of 
the sabbath, according to Amos? What restraint is evidently upon 
them? (2) Does Hosea’s statement seem to place the sabbath in the 
same category with days of rejoicing and mirth? (3) What is the 
significance of the frequent association (as in Isa. 1: 13) of the sabbath 
with the new moon? 

4. Consider (1) regulations relating to the release of Hebrew 
servants after six years of labor; did this imply a regularly recurring 
seventh year in which all servants were released? Had this any- 
thing to do with a sabbatical year? (2) The regulations prescribing 
that the crop of every seventh year shall be given to the poor and 
the beasts; does the regulation say that all land was to lie fallowin the 


3 This is the view held, for example, by EWALD, History of Tsrael, Vol. II, p. 159; 
DILLMANN, Zxodus, p. 201; Speaker's Commentary, p. 336; DRIVER, /utroduction, 
elc., p. 34; Briccas, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, pp. 181-7; MartTI, Ge- 
schichte der tsraelitischen Religion; et al. 


4JasTROW, American Journal of Theology, Vol. 11, pp. 312-52. 
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same year? Was this the recognition of a sabbatical year ? (3) The 
motives underlying these regulations. 

§ 110. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will indicate 
the most important factors entering into the significance of the sab- 
bath, and its characteristics as it appears in the earliest period. 

$111. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Middle Period, 
z. e., as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic 
prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the books of Samuel 
and Kings.§ 

1. The law of the sabbath in the Deuteronomic decalogue. 

Deut. 5: 12-15. 

2. The attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 

Jer=17: 19-273 Isa. 5672,.4, 6358223, 14; 66223 ;*Lam. dey, 20. 

3. The law of the sabbatical year. 

Deut. 15):/1-18 53; Lo: 
4. Release of slaves in Jeremiah. 
Jer. 34: 8-17. 

S112. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider now in detail the Deuteronomic version of the sabbath 
law, including (1) the word odserve, (2) the reference to Jehovah’s 
former command (vs. 12), (3) the provision for the rest of the servants, 
(4) the reason given for the observance of the sabbath, viz., the deliv- 
erance from the bondage of Egypt; is this an implication that the 
sabbath was not observed by the Israelites in Egypt? How is it to 
be reconciled with the reason given in Exod. 20:11? (5) the effect 
upon the observance of the sabbath of the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem ; would this not take away the ritualistic observance and 
emphasize the humanitarian idea? 

2. In an examination of the prophetic and historical allusions to 
the observance of the sabbath, consider (1) the small number of such 
references; is there any satisfactory reason ? (2) the several items said 
by Jeremiah to have been commanded by Jehovah, viz., (2) as to bur- 
dens, (4) as to work, (¢) as to hallowing the day; (3) the attitude of 
the people (Jer. 17:23); (4) the promises and threats in reference to 
its observance (Jer. 17 : 24-27); (5) the position assigned to the sabbath 
in connection with the observance of the covenant (Isa. 56:2, 4, 6); 
(6) the meaning of the phrases from doing thy pleasure, and call the 
sabbath a delight (Isa. 58: 13), and the rewards offered ; (7) the sabbath 


5 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron- 
omy. 
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as a time, like the new moon, for worship (Isa. 66 : 23); (8) the forget- 
ting of the sabbath in the exile. 

3. Consider, in comparison with the regulations cited above 
(§§ 108, 4; 109,4), the Deuteronomic regulations concerning (1) the 
year of release of debts: (a) to whom it shall and shall not apply; (4) 
does it mean that the debt, if not paid, will be forgiven or become 
outlawed ; or that no interest will be exacted during this seventh year ; 
or that no proceedings will be taken against the debtor during that 
year? (c) the reward promised; (@) the motive for this law; (e) does 
it imply an advanced commercial development ? (f) is the year a 
fixed seventh year? (g) would it encourage or discourage business? 
(2) the regulations for the release of the Hebrew servant, noting the 
slight variations from the law given in Exodus; (3) whether Deuteron- 
omy has any regulation concerning the rest of the land (cf Exod. 
23: 10f.); (4) the reading of the law prescribed for the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles during the year of release at the end of every seven years. 

4. Consider the points involved in the story of the release of slaves 
in Jeremiah’s time. 

§ 113. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement showing the 
nature of the changes which are being made, and the general trend. 

§ 114. The Sabbath as Described by Ezekiel. 

1. The purpose of the sabbath. 

Eveky202112; 20: 


2. The sabbath a holy day. 
Ezek. 44:24. 

3. General profanation of the sabbath. 
Ezek. 20: 13-24; 22:8, 26; 23: 38. 

4. Special worship and sacrifices for the sabbath. 
Ezek. 45:17; 46:1—-5, 12. 


5. The year of liberty. 
Ezek. 46:17. 


§ 115. Questions and Suggestions, 

1. What, according to Ezekiel, was the original purpose which the 
sabbath was to subserve? Compare the purpose also of the statutes 
(Ezek. 20:11), and the way in which both statutes and sabbaths had 
been treated by Israel. 

2. What, in Ezekiel’s time, was meant by allowing or keeping holy 
the sabbath ? 
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3. What was meant by frofaning and hiding the eyes from the 
sabbath? Did the Israelites simply ignore it, or did they intentionally 
do that which brought it into disrepute ? 

4. Note the special character of the offerings indicated in Ezekiel’s 
scheme for the sabbath day. What was the significance of this? Con- 
sider how the sabbath is still associated with the new moon. 

5. Note the contents of the single reference in Ezekiel to the year 
of release or liberty. 

§ 116. Constructive Work.—Summarize the position of Ezekiel, and 
indicate the relation of Ezekiel’s attitude on this question to his gen- 
eral place in prophecy. 

§ 117. Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Later Period, z. ¢., as 
described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly 
_ prophets, and (c) in the priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1. The law of the sabbath.° 

Lev. 23:3; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 35 : 1-3. 
2. Special days observed as sabbaths. 
Lev. 23: 7f., 24-32, 39; 16: 29-31; Numb. 28: 11-15, 18,25 f.; 29:1, 7, 
12, 35- 

3. Reasons assigned for the observance of the sabbath. 
Gene 2 2fy Exod 32On min agi kote ex 

4. Special offerings made on the sabbath. 

Ley. 23:38; Numb.28 : 9 f.;,1 Chron. 23); 31-2 Ghron.2);14) 46.511 susie 65 
Neb 10i133- 
5. Emphasis laid on observance of the sabbath. 
Lev. 19:30, 302; 26:2a, Exod. 16: 22-30; 31:14-16; 35:2; Numb. 
15) 32-36; Neh. 10:31 > 13) 415—22. 
6. Use of the sabbath as a fixed point of time. 
Lev. 23:15 £245.58, ls Chronng 3292 Chrons23)- Aeros 
7. Sabbath made known on Sinai. 
Neh, 9:14. 
8. Law of the sabbatical year. 
Lev. 25: 1-7; 26: 34, 35. 


g. Exile conceived of as a sabbath for the land. 
Lev. 26 :34f.; 2 Chron. 36; 21. 


10. Law of year of jubilee. 
Lev., chap. 25; 27:17-24; Numb. 36:4. 


°References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code. 
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§ 118. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the form of the sabbath observance which must 
have existed during the exile, viz., the humanitarian and not the ritu- 
alistic; the adaptation of this to the possibilities of worship in this 
period, and the distinctive character which it must have given the 
Jewish community. (2) What is the meaning of the new phrases so/- 
emn rest, holy convocation, sabbath unto Jehovah? (3) What is the 
purpose of the sabbath (cf Ezekiel) ? the penalty for its non-obser- 
vance ? the connection between sign and perpetual covenant ? (4) The 
reason assigned for its establishment (cf Exod. 20:11)? (5) Why 
should the kindling of fire have been prohibited in particular ? 

2. Note how the idea of rest now attaches itself to other days, viz., 
first day of the Passover, first day of the Feast of Trumpets, first and 
eighth days of the Feast of Booths, the Day of Atonement. 

3. Consider the reasons. assigned for the sabbath’s observance: (1) 
because God rested on the seventh day; was there any connection 
between this reason and the fact that the teaching concerning God as 
Creator is greatly emphasized in the exilic and post-exilic periods ? 
(2) because it is to serve as a sign between God and Israel; did this 
mean that it distinguished Israel from other nations which did not 
observe it ? 

4. Note the details and significance of the special offering made on 
the sabbath. 

5. Consider the rigidity with which the sabbath law was now to be 
enforced : (1) on the same plane with the honoring of father and mother, 
and the reverencing of a sanctuary; (2) penalty of death imposed 
for non-observance ; (3) the story of the man who gathered sticks on 
the sabbath day and suffered death by stoning; (4) the gathering of a 
double amount of manna on the sixth day and the absence of manna 
on the sabbath; (5) the agreement to refrain from commercial deal- 
ings on the sabbath ; (6) Nehemiah’s judicial procedure in the case of 
those violating the law. 

6. Note how the sabbath, having become a fixed date, every seventh 
day, is used as a point from which to calculate other feasts. 

7. Note the tradition preserved by Nehemiah that the sabbath was 
(first ?) made known on Sinai. 

8. Study the details of the law of the sabbatical year: (1) Is all 
agriculture to be remitted? (2) What is to be the disposition of the 
fruit and grain that grows of itself? (3) Was Palestine a land subject 
to severe famines? If so, could such a law have been observed ? 
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(4) Could it have been observed while the people were mainly agri- 
culturists, 2. ¢., before trade and commerce had come in? How would 
the people living in rural districts spend their time? (5) Is there any 
evidence that it was observed before the exile? or that it was not (cf 
Lev. 26:34, 35)? (6) Did not its observance in later times cause 
great distress (1 Macc. 6:49, 53)? (7) What connection was there 
between this sabbatical year, with its fixed time of recurrence, and the 
year of release for slaves and debt in Deuteronomy (§§ 111, 3; 112, 3)? 

g. Consider the idea suggested that the entire period of exile is a 
period of sabbaths, now enforced because formerly unobserved. 

ro. Concerning the Year of Jubilee, consider (1) the meaning of the 
name ; (2) the time fixed ; was it the fiftieth year following the seventh 
sabbatical year, that is, was it the second of two successive years of 
rest ? or did it coincide with the forty-ninth year ? (3) the procedure; 
was it, in general, like the sabbatical year ? (4) what was the regulation 
concerning sowing, reaping, gathering ? (5) concerning the restoration 
of real property ? (6) the special provision concerning dwelling-houses 
in walled cities; the houses of the Levites; (7) the regulation concern- 
ing Hebrew and non-Hebrew slaves ; (8) concerning land dedicated to 
Jehovah and its redemption; (9) concerning the inheritance of daugh- 
ters as affected by these laws. (10) How were the people to live dur- 
ing this period of abstinence from work? (11) Is it possible that the 
law of the jubilee year is an outgrowth of the lawofthe sabbath? (12) 
What led to the choice of the fiftieth year? (13) Is there any evidence 
that this law existed before the time of the exile? (14) Was the Year 
of Jubilee ever observed ? (15) Was it a practical law, or an ideal law? 
(16) What, in general, is meant by ideal legislation ? 

§ 119. Constructive Work. 

Prepare a statement including (a) an explanation of the fact that 
such an exceedingly large place is occupied by the sabbatical system 
in the legislation and thought of this period; (4) an enumeration of 
the various points of difference between the laws and usages of this 
period and those of the Deuteronomic period ; and (c) a brief study of 
the development of the sabbatical idea in the course of Israel’s history. 

§ 120. Literature to be Consulted. 

JENNINGS, Jewish Antiquities (1808), pp. 320f.; EWALD, History of [Israel (1st ed. 
1843-59, transl. 1883), Vol. I, pp. 88 f.; II, pp. 209 f£.; V, pp. 166 £., 343, 400, 416; 
IDEM, Antiquities of Israel (1854, transl. 1876), pp. 97-107; KALIscH, Commentary on 
Exodus (1855), 7” loc. 20:8-11; HxssEy, On the Sabbath (“Bampton Lecture,” 
1860, 3d ed. 1866); GILFILLAN, Ox the Sabbath (1862); Kurtz, Sacrificial Worship 
of the Old Testament (1862, transl. 1863), pp. 342 ff.; JOHNSTONE, Sunday and the 
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Sabbath (1863); R. S. Poor, article “Chronology,” see section on “Sabbatical and 
Jubilee Years,” Smiru’s Dictionary of the Bible (ist ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Cox, 
Literature of the Sabbath Question (1865); SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 
1869, transl. 1892), see Judex, s. v. “Sabbath,” ‘Sabbatical Year,” “Jubilee ;” 
KUENEN, Zhe Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1894), Vol. I, pp. 286 f.; II, pp. 
278-84 ; SAYCE, Records of the Past, Vol. I (1873), pp. 164 f.; OFHLER, Theology of 
the Old Testament (ist ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), pp. 328-45; SAYcrE, 
Records of the Past, Vol. VIL (1876), p. 157; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the 
Lfistory of Israel (1878), pp. 112-20; J. FENTon, Early Hebrew Life (1880), pp. 24-6, 
29-32, 64-70; W. D. Love, “The Sabbath, etc.,” Bzbliotheca Sacra, 1880, pp. 153-78, 
355-89, 419-39, 661-85; 1881, pp. 254-85, 524-52, SCHRADER, Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament (2d ed. 1882, transl. 1885), Vol. I, pp. 18 ff.; W. R. 
SMITH, Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), pp. 385 f.; FRANCIS BRowN, 
“The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 688-700; 
DILLMANN, Commentary on Genesis (Sth ed. 1886, transl. 1897 f.), 2 doc. chap. 1; 
SCHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ(1886, transl. 1891), 
Diy. II, Vol. Il, pp. 96-105 ; W. R. Sm1TH, articles ‘‘ Jubilee,” ‘‘ Sabbath,” Lzcyclopedia 
Britannica (1887); Saycer, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 
1887), pp. 70-77; DouGcuty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (1888), Vol. I, pp. 151, 366; 
Il, pp. 225, 306; MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG, Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Literature (1891), articles “Jubilee,” “Sabbath,” and ‘Sabbatical 
Year;”’ JENSEN, ‘‘ The Supposed Babylonian Origin of the Week and the Sabbath,” 
Sunday School Times, January 16, 1892; ALICE M. EARLE, The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England (7th ed. 1893); F. GARDEN, article “Sabbatical Year,’ SMITH’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); S. CLARK (revised by J. M. FULLER), article 
“Jubilee,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); W. E. Appis, Documents of 
the Hextateuch, 2 vols. (1893-98), see Jndex, s. v. “Jubilee,” “ Sabbath,” etc.; SAYCE, 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1893), pp. 74-7; MONTEFIORE, 
The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 1893), see Zudex, s. v. 
“Sabbath;” Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition (1894), pp. 23-35; DRIVER, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (1895), pp. 174-81; HIRSCHFELD, 
*‘ Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, pp. 
354 f.; ABRAHAMS, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1897), see Index, s. v.““ Sabbath; ” 
Morris JAsTrRow, Jr., “ The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. 11 (1898), pp. 312-52; CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile (1898), pp. 66 f.; S. R. DRIVER AND H. A. WHITE, The Book of Leviticus — 
a New English Translation (Polychrome Bible, 1898), pp. 97-100; E. A. W. BUDGE, 
Egyptian Magic (1899), pp. 224-8; SAycE, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and 
Customs (1899), p. 245; KENT, A History of the Jewish People During the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek Periods (1899), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath;” SINKER, Zssays and 
Studies (1900); J. ESTLIN-CARPENTER AND G. HARFoRD BATTERSBY, The Hexa- 
teuch (1900), Vol. II, p. 112; T. F. WRIGHT, “ Sabbath,” New Church Review, Janu- 
ary, 1900; W. R. SMITH AND I. BENZINGER, article “Jubilee,” Lucyclopadia Biblica 
(1901); McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. III (1901), pp. 376 f.; 
Morris JASTROW, Jr., “ Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation,” Jewzsh 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XIII (1901), pp. 648-50; H. R. GAMBLE, Sunday and the 
Sabbath (Golden Lectures for 1900-1901); C. F. Kent, Bzblical World, Vol. XVIII 


(1901), pp. 344-8. 
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J. SPENCER, De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus (2d ed. 1686); WAGENSEIL, De anno 
subilaeo Hebraeorum (1700); J. H. Mat, Maimonidis tract. de juribus anni septimi et 
subilaei (1708); VAN DER Harpt, De jubilaeo Mosis (1728); REINECCIUS, De origine 
iubilacorum (1730); CARPZOV, De anno jubilaeo (1730); HEBENSTREIT, De sabbato 
ante leges Mosis existente (1748); MEYER, De temporibus et diebus Hebraeorum (1755), 
pp. 341-60; MICHAELIS, Comm. in leg. Mosis (1775-80), Vol. I, pp. 76-419; FRANKE, 
Novum systema chronologiae fundamentalis (1778); Hue, “Ueber das mosaische 
Gesetz vom Jubeljahr,” Zectschrift fiir das Erzbisthum, 1,1; DE WETTE, Lehrbuch der 
hebriisch-spiidischen Archdologie (1st ed. 1814, 4th ed. 1864), pp. 211 f.; BAuR, “Der 
hebraische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des Mosaischen Kultus,” Zvidinger Zeit- 
schrift, 1832, pp. 125 £.; VATKE, Die Religion des Alten Testamentes (1835), Vol. I, 
pp. 198 f£.; KRANOLD, De anno Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1835); G. WOLDE, De anno 
Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1837); BAUR, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus (1839), Vol. I, pp. 
572 f.; Il, pp. 569 f., 601 f.; WINER’s Biblisches Realwérterbuch (3d ed. 1847), articles 
“Sabbath,” etc.; EwWALb, Zettschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. I (1847), pp. 410 ff.; Brucscu, zb2d., Vol. III (1849), pp. 271 ff.; PROUDHON, 
De la célébration du Dimanche (1850); OSCHWALD, Die christliche Sonntag sfever (1850); 
LIEBETRUT, Die Sonntagsfeier das Wochenfest des Volkes Gottes (1851); HERZFELD, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 11 (1855), pp. 458-65; SAALSCHUTZ, Archdologie der 
Hebriier, Vol. II (1856), pp. 224 ff., 308 ff.; ZUCKERMANN, Sadbathjahrcyclus und 
Jubelperiode (1857); HUPFELD, Commentatio de Hebraeorum festis, Part III (1858); 
KeEIL, Handbuch der biblischen Archdologie (1st ed. 1858 f., 2d ed. 1875), Vol. I, §$ 77 
ff.; Dozy, Die Lsraeliten zu Mekka (transl. from Dutch 1864), pp. 34 f.; KUBEL, 
“Die sociale und volkswirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung des Alten Testamentes,” 7/eo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, 1871, pp. 760 ff.; STEINER, article “Jubeljahr” in 
SCHENKEL’s Brbel-Lexikon, Vol. II] (1871); SCHRADER, “ Der babylonische Ursprung 
der siebentagigen Woche,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 343 ff., 
MANGOLD, articles “Sabbat” and “‘Sabbatsjahr” in SCHENKEL’s Azbel-Lexikon, 
Vol. V (1875); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte, Vol. 1 (1875), pp- 431 ff.5 
KLOSTERMANN, “Uber die kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobeljahres,” Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1880, pp. 720-48; DILLMANN, Dze Biicher Exodus und 
Leviticus (2d ed. 1880), pp. 602 ff.; BUDDE, Die biblische Urgeschichte (1883), pp. 493 
ff.; Lorz, Quaestiones de historia sabbatht (1883); HOFFMANN, “ Versuche .zu Amos,” 
Leuschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 111 (1883), pp. 120 f.; OEHLER, 
articles “Sabbath” and “Sabbath- und Jobeljahr,” revised by VON ORELLI, in Real- 
encyhklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1884); RIEHM, articles. 
“Jobeljahr,” ‘‘Sabbath,” “Sabbathjahr” in RIEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen 
Alterthums (ist ed. 1884, 2d ed. 1893 f.); STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1 
(1887), pp. 498 f.; WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs (2d ed. 1889), pp. 187 f.; 
JENSEN, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. 1V (1889), pp. 274 ff.; H. L. Strack, Der 
Mischnatraktat Sabbath” herausgegeben und erklart (1890); BAENTSCH, Das Bundes- 
buch—Ex,. XX. 22—X XIII. 33 (1892), pp. 115 f£.; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte (ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath” 
and “Jubeljahr;” Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archiéologie (1894), Vol. I, 
pp: 217, 333; I, pp. 138-44, 159-72; BENZINGER, Hebriische Archdologie (1894), pp. 
201 f., 464 ff., 473 f.; GUNKEL, Schopfung und Chaos (1895), pp. 13f., 114-17 ; DILL- 
MANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see Index, s. v. “Jobeljahr’’ 
and “Sabbat;” MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see Index, s. V- 
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“Sabbat” and “Jobeljahr;”” HoxzIncer, Exodus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath” (1900); BERTHOLET, Leviticus (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament), see Index, s. v. “Jobeljahr,” ‘Sabbat,” 
(1901). 

See also the Mishnah tracts on “The Sabbath” and “The Book of Jubilees,” 
chap. 50. 

§ 121. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the meaning of the word “sabbath,” its derivation, its 
usage. 

2. Examine the following texts in which the root MAW occurs, with 
a view to determining the meaning of the root, viz.: Gen. 2:2 f.; 8:22; 
PaoGte 400 her me as ney saver Josh. "s tes Isa: 13\1t) 14s 5° 
soc7 Ps. 633% Prov. 20: 3: 

3. Study the passages in which the word naw (ordinarily trans- 
inte solemn (test) ocoursy-viz.: Lev. 23:3, 34; 32; 395.16 281 5 
25:4; Exod. 16:23; 35:2; 31:15, with a view to determining its 
meaning. 

4. Examine the words 53> (“jubilee”), "999 (“liberty”). 

5. From an examination of 1 Macc. 1:39, 43, 45; 2:32-41; 
Grn OTs t.. 1OS gas 2 Mace. s.24—26. 626, 11; 82138: 2s sts, 
prepare a statement concerning the sabbath in Maccabean times. 

6. Is the sabbath referred to in the Wisdom books, or in the 
Psalms (cf. the title of Ps. 92)? Why not? 

7. From a study of the following references from the New Testa- 
ment discuss the attitude of Jesus and the several New Testament 
writers toward the sabbath: Matt. 1r2:1f., 5, 8, roff.; 24:20; 28:1; 
Mame 2A ee 4 S72, 45 O52; 35542; 1651-3 Luke 4:36, 
pipet, 64.9 23 10, 14 i; 1421, 3, 5) 23754, 56; Johns: of, 
Romo net aa O° 14,505 1030) ACIS 1212 5.13.2 %4, 27,42, 443 
Beiie Co gst 27c 20 14; Col 2:16; Heb. 4:4 3° Rev. 1210. 

8. Compare, in general, the observance of special rest-days among 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and determine whether there is 
any possible connection between these days and the sabbath.’ 

9. Compare, in general, the observance, on the part of the Assyrians, 

7 Cf. MASPERO, Romans et Poésies au Papyrus Harris, No. 500, pp. 38 f. 41; 
CHABAS, Le calendrier des jours fastes et nefastes de Vannée égyptienne ; \WIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Egyptians, pp. 263 {.; JAsTRow, “Original Character of the Hebrew 
Sabbath,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. Il, p. 350, note 116; BuDGE, Agyptian 
Magic, pp. 224-8; IHERING, Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europaer, pp. 145, 3090-58 ff. 
(in English translation= The Evolution of the Aryan, New York, 1897); H. COHEN, 
“Der Sabbath in seiner culturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung,” Zeztgezst (Milwaukee, Wis.), 
1881, pp. 4ff.; Dozy, Die Lsracliten zu Mekka, pp. 34f.; KUENEN, Religion of Israel, 
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Arabs, and Canaanites, of special rest-days; and determine whether 
there is any connection between these days and the sabbath.* 

ro. Consider, in general, the whole sabbatical system, and show 
(z) its origin, (4) its various stages of development, (c) its social bear- 
ings, (d) its religious significance, (¢) its idealism, (/) its practical 
character. 

11. Consider the relation of the sabbath to the moon, the new- 
moon feast, etc. Was the sabbath originally a lunar festival? Cf 
§§ 97 (9), 104 (4): 

12. Consider the origin and significance of the use of the number 
seven in the Old Testament, as seen, ¢. g., in the sabbatical system, in 
the proceedings connected with the capture of Jericho, in the Hebrew 
verb ‘to swear, take oath” (literally—=‘‘to seven oneself’’ or “be sev- 
ened”’), in the seven kine of Pharaoh’s dream, etc. 

13. What is the relation of the Old Testament sabbath to the 
“Lord’s day” of the New Testament, (a) as to the day observed, (4) as 
to the spirit characteristic of the observance ? 

Vol. I, pp. 262 f.; Lepsius, Chronologie der Aegypter, Vol. I, pp. 22, 132 ff.; 


BRUGSCH, Zertschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. III, p. 271; 
Nowack, Hebrdaische Archaologie, Vol. Il, pp. 141 f. 

8 Cf. MorRIs JASTROW, “ Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 312-52; Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life 
and Customs, p. 245; SCHRADER, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 343-533 
FRANCIS Brown, “The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, 
1882, pp. 688-700. (See also § 120.) 


CHAPTER X. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, CONSIDERED 
COMPARATIVELY. 

§ 122. The Clean and Unclean in the Early Period, 7. ¢., as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code; (4) the historical material of J and E; (c) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and 
(@) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Gen. 43: 32; 46:34; Exod. 8:26. 
2. Distinction between clean and unclean is ancient. 
Genwe7 25 8382205 
3. Sources of uncleanness. 
Genes5: 2; 2 0am Li 4. 2ings 5 10-14 > Isa. 30:22) 
4. Non-Israelitish lands are unclean. 
Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3. 
5. Forbidden food. 
Exod. 23:1096; 34:260; 22:31.” 

6. Cleanness is necessary to participation in religious exercises. 
Cenwmegs2 ee xOd. 45.4) TOTO loam. 2os26)7* Judge, 1394,-7,.14) 3 
Isa. 62:5; 2 Kings 10:22; 2 Sam. 6:14. 

7. Attitude of prophets toward clean and unclean. 

Amos 7217 > Hoss 9:3); Tsanis165)6: 55 30% 22. 

§ 123. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the meaning of “every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians,” and what is involved in the statement; (2) the 
meaning of “sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians ;”’ (3) whether 
that which is called an “abomination” may have been something sacred 
or holy, z. e., something worshiped, for example, an animal ; (4) whether, 
as a matter of fact, there existed in Israel cases of special association 
between certain kinds of animals and certain tribes or certain towns ;3 


> 


1 The following references are from J: Gen. 7:2, 8; 8:20; 43:32; 46:34; Exod. 
8:26; 34:264. The following are from E: Gen. 35:2; Exod. 22: 316, 23: 190. 
2 These references are from the Covenant Code. 
3Cf. Nun (Fish), Exod. 33:11; Terah (Ibex), Gen. 11:27; Leah (Wild Cow), 
Gen. 29:16; and see R. G. Murison, “Totemism in the Old Testament,” Bzblicac 
World, Vol. XVIII, pp. 170 ff. 
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(5) whether there are not cases in which animals are regarded as 
having superhuman power;* (6) whether the second commandment 
does not imply that the Israelites were addicted to animal-worship ; 
(7) whether actual historical proof of this is not found in the story of 
the worship of the calf (Exod. 32: 7-24) and of the brazen serpent 
(Numb. 21:8 f£.; 2 Kings 18:4); (8) the meaning and significance of 
totemism.° 

2. Note (r) the distinction between clean and unclean animals made 
in the narrative of the deluge, and consider (2) whether the words 
unclean and sacred may not be used synonymously; that is, was not 
the unclean thing (whether animal or person or object) something in 
connection with which “a superhuman agency of a dangerous kind” 
was supposed to be acting, and which, therefore, was, from one point 
of view, sacred, from another, unclean ? (3) whether this is not to be 
closely associated with the usage existing among many nations and 
called ¢adoo.° 

3. Consider the source of uncleanness in the case of (1) Jacob’s 
household, (2) Bathsheba, (3) Naaman the Syrian, (4) the graven 
images (Isa. 30: 22); and formulate a statement which will (a) classify 
these sources and (4) explain the idea of uncleanness in each case. 

4. Consider the idea that for an Israelite any other land than his 
own was unclean, and explain the basis on which this idea rests. 

5. Note the prohibition of eating (1) a kid boiled in its mother’s 
milk,’ (2) the flesh torn of beasts; and explain the significance of the 
usage in each case. Are there in the Covenant Code other prohibi- 
tions concerning the eating of food? 

6. Explain (1) the “washing of garments” in Exod. 19:10; (2) the 
reason assigned by Saul for Jonathan’s absence (1 Sam. 20:26); (3) 
the connection of “eating no unclean thing” with the Nazirite (Judg. 
13:4); (4) Isaiah’s confession of unclean lips (Isa. 6:5); (5) the 
putting off of shoes (Exod. 3:5); (6) the use of the vestments (2 
Kings 10:22); (7) the use of the linen ephod (2 Sam. 6: 14). 

7. How far were the current ideas concerning clean and unclean 


4 Cf Gen, 3ni {.. Numb, 2rniou.zek, oe lOrt. 


5 See especially J. G. FRAZER, Zotemism; W.R. SmiTH, Religion of the Semites 
(2d ed.), pp. 125 ff.; and other literature cited in § 134. 


© See especially J. G. FRAZER, article “ Taboo,” Lucyclopedia Britannica ; W.R. 
SMITH, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), pp. 152 ff., 446 ff. 


7See KALISCH, Commentary on Exod. 23:194, and W. R. SmitH, Religion of 
the Semites (2d ed.), p. 221. 
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accepted by the prophets? Consider, for example, (1) the view held 
concerning foreign lands; (2) the exhortation to wash and become 
clean (Isa. 1:6); (3) Isaiah’s feeling concerning himself (6:5); (4) 
the treatment of graven images (Isa. 30: 22). 
§ 124. Constructive Work.— From the material furnished prepare a 
general statement upon the idea of the clean and unclean in the 
earliest period. 
$125. The Usages and Laws Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Middle Period, z. ¢., as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the 
Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings.® 
1. Traces of totemism. 
Deut wee st7 ce eisines 22): 125) Jers30: 00, cf. 2) Kings 18:4 and 
Ezek. 8: 7-12. 

2. Forbidden food. 
Deut-12)516; 23 fi.;" 14 33-27 5) 15/323: 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Deuty2r22it,., 242701; 23).12-14> 7: 25 f., Jer. 16-18 > Wam: 4-14 t. 

4. Cleanness necessary to participation in religious exercises. 

Deuty 2315 15720 t-5 26213). Isan goer, 11. 

5. Prophetic attitude toward clean and unclean. 

Wer 23 hs 2 a LO TOReaS oO Lam, dieido tay UsasS2 algal Te 

§ 126. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that individuals and heads of clans still bear the names of 
animals, e. g., Shaphan (= Rock Badger), Achbor (= Mouse). What is 
the significance of this in view of the fact that as recently as the days 
of Hezekiah the image of a serpent was still being worshiped, and 
that Ezekiel testifies to the existence of similar worship just prior to 
the exile ? 

2. Consider (1) the regulation concerning the eating of blood, and 
the ground on which it rests; (2) whether in this case the principle of 
taboo is not clearly found; (3) the general command concerning eat- 
ing anything “abominable:’ (4) the animals which might be eaten, 
and their-general characteristics ; (5) the animals which might not be 
eaten, and their general characteristics ; (6) the general principles 
which seem to underlie the selection; (7) the character of a selection 
arising in this way ; (8) the fact that the number of clean quadrupeds 
is ten; (9) whether this distinction was something objective imposed 


8 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 
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upon the people for a purpose (if so, was this purpose (a) to train the 
people in obedience, or (4) to provide hygienic dietary laws, or (¢) to 
teach important religious truth by an allegorical method, or (@) to 
separate the Israelites from other nations, or (e) to prevent the wor- 
ship of certain animals ?); or, rather, something subjective, of gradual 
growth, and expressive of certain instinctive feelings (for example, (¢) 
that of aversion, or (4) appreciation of utility or beauty, or (¢) expe- 
rience of the use of this or that kind of flesh); or whether the origin 
is to be conhected with some form or other of totemism; (10) the 
absence of any list of clean and unclean animals in the Covenant Code, 
and the significance of so fully developed a list in the Deuteronomic 
Code. 

3. Consider (1) some of the sources of uncleanness as cited, e. g., 
the body of a man who has been hanged; issues of the body; graven 
images; “carcasses of detestable things ;”’ contagion; and (2) the 
method suggested for purification. 

4. Note the necessity of cleanness on the part of one who is to 
engage in a religious exercise, and in this connection (1) the fact that 
the flesh of certain animals may be eaten alike by those who are clean 
and by those who are unclean; (2) the prohibition of the lame, the 
blind, or the blemished in sacrifice; (3) the synonymous use of the 
words “‘uncircumcised”’ and “ unclean.’’® 

5. Study the prophetic attitude toward infringement of the regu- 
lations concerning ‘‘clean and unclean,” and the punishment which 
is to follow this infringement. How far do the prophets of this period 
seem to have shared the ideas of their times on this subject? Does 
their attitude relate to the minute particulars of the system, or to the 
general question of loyalty or obedience ? 

§ 127. Constructive Work.— Compare, in general, the minuteness 
of the regulations of this period in contrast with those of the earlier 
period ; characterize these regulations as a whole ; and consider whether 
they are (r) really new usages which had their origin after the formu- 
lation of the book of the covenant, or (2) old usages, for the most 
part, which are now codified for the first time ; (3) in the former case, 
whence may they be supposed to have come? (4) in the latter case, 
to what influence are we to ascribe their codification ? 

§ 128. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in Ezekiel. 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Ezek oe Nee 


9 For a further study of the subject of circumcision see §§ 164 f. 
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2. Forbidden foods. 
Ezek. a: ia. 
3. Sources of uncleanness. 
Meek a eA 22224 26 1725, 26,33; 37 6235 30212, 14,-16, 243 
43:7-9; 44:25. 

4. Instruction concerning clean and unclean is an important part 
of the priestly function. 
Hack 22207 44. 23, 

5. Everything connected with religion must be clean. 
Ezek. 22:26; 43:20-26; 44:25; 46:19-24. 

6. Methods of purification. 
Ezek. 36:25 ; 43: 18-26; 44:26f, 

$129. Questions and Suggestions.— Ezekiel’s intermediate position 
and the peculiar situation to which his work is addressed make the 
material of his sermons especially interesting. 

1. Consider the significance of the fact (1) that seventy elders are 
present, and that the idols (z. ¢., likenesses of reptiles and abominable 
beasts) are being worshiped ; (2) that the presiding priest was the head 
of one of the animal clans (viz., the Cony). Does this indicate that 
even in this late period animal-worship prevails ? 

2. Note Ezekiel’s contention concerning his own cleanness, and 
the formulation of his idea of uncleanness. 

3. Consider the representations made by Ezekiel of uncleanness, 
including that of the land, and note the various occasions which give 
rise to uncleanness. 

4. Observe the part which the priest is to play in giving instruc- 
tion upon the subject of cleanness and uncleanness. 

5. (1) Note that “clean” now means “holy,” “unclean”? means 
“common ;”’ to fail to make the proper distinction is to ‘‘profane” 
Jehovah; and (2) consider how this later and more developed idea has 
arisen out of the earlier. (3) Observe, also, that every act connected 
with a religious observance must be ceremonially clean. (4) Consider 
the bearing on this idea of the establishment of boiling-houses. 

6. Consider the methods by which purification from uncleanness 
might be secured. 

§ 130. Constructive Work.— Formulate the new phases and details 
of the idea of ‘“‘clean and unclean” which appear in Ezekiel, and dis- 
cuss the relation of all this to Ezekiel’s idea of God. 

§ 131. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, 
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(2) by the priestly prophets, and (¢) in the priestly histories, ¢. g., Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles.” 


I. 


Io. 


1 


Traces of totemism. 
Isa. 65 3 493 667073 Ley. x9/728: 


. Forbidden food. 


Lev. 17:10-16; 19:26; 1131-23, 29 f., 41-47; 7: 160-19; 19-7, 
Wa2—270) 30 T AT 7a GenwOsis tes SatO5 date malin imo. 

Sources of uncleanness. 

Lev., chaps. 13 and 15; 20:20 f.; chap. 12; 18:19; 19: 11-13 ; Numb. 
Sey ie cpilaciee CEySckpins Lees A Omi, BYE he Ieee) C)eatit F 
Neh) 13/30, 30) Joshy 22/177. lsanos “Ante Danwie.S. 


. Uncleanness is contagious. 


Lev. 13:45 f.; 14:46 f.; 15: 4-12, 19-23, 26f.; 11:8, 24-28, 31-40; 
22:4-6; 5:2f.; 7:19; 6:10f., 27-30; 19:7-16, 22; Hag. 2: 10-14. 


. Methods of purification. 


Lev., chaps. 14, 15 ; 12: 6-8; 6:27 f.; 16:19 ; Numb., chap. 19 ; 6 : 10-21; 
35 333 £.; 8: 1-21; 31 : 13-24. 

Everything connected with religious acts must be clean. 

Ley. 10314; 27:11, 273 chap. 21; 221-25 75 190-21 ; 4); 11) 1.; 
6;10f.; 16:19; Numb: 66-9; 18313, 155 81-20 Exod, 29:30; 
2 Chron. 23310) 301 17-2020 U5 aime ote NC hae lan OMe cml sce 
66:20. 

Exemption from the requirement of cleanness is made in the 
case of the Passover. 

2 Chron. 30: 17-20; Numb. 9: 6-14. 

Non-lIsraelitish land is unclean, and Israel’s land also is unclean. 
Josh227 109 -sizravou I NUM D352 33h eC haan uan aia 

All foreigners are unclean. 

[San 35 ciose ezra orelian Neha a esos 

Instruction as to clean and unclean is an important part of 
priestly functions. 

Lev. 10: 10°f.; 20: 25 f. 

Traces of ancestor-worship. 

Lev. 19 : 28, 32. 


§ 132. Questions and Suggestions. 


iby 


Observe (1) that the old totem-sacrifice still survives in the 


sacrificial eating of swine, mice, and other abominable animals; did 
they eat these because they thought that in so doing they were eating 
the flesh of the deity, and that this meant participation in the virtues 


0 References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code of laws. 
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of the deity, as well as in the mystic life of the tribe? (2) that the 
old customs of cutting the flesh and of tattooing exist ; were these 
associated with the old idea of ancestor-worship, and was ancestor- 
worship connected with totemism ? 

2. (1) Classify according to the later usage, the various kinds of 
food forbidden ; and (2) compare closely the lists of clean and unclean 
animals given in Leviticus with that of Deuteronomy (see §§ 125, 2, 
and 126, 2); (3) note what is implied in the case of Daniel and his 
companions. 

3. Note and classify the sources of uncleanness as they are indi- 
cated in the writings of this period. 

4. Consider (1) the various cases of uncleanness (e¢. g., leprosy, 
plague, bodily issue, unclean food, etc.), and the fact that a person or 
object, when brought into contact with an unclean thing, itself became 
unclean. (2) What was the underlying thought of this usage, and its 
practical working? (3) In what way did a holy thing, when brought 
into contact with persons or objects, convey its holiness to them ? 

5. Arrange and classify the various ways adopted in this period for 
securing purification from uncleanness, and compare them in general 
with the methods of the middle period. 

6. Consider now the extreme emphasis laid upon ceremonial clean- 
ness: (1) the injunctions to this end; (2) the historical facts cited ; (3) 
the practical working out of these commands; (4) the rigidity of the 
ceremonial as now maintained, in comparison with that of earlier days 
and other peoples; (5) the explanation of the origin of this rigid cere- 
monial, viz., the desire to secure the favor of God and the fulfilment of 
the prophetic promises (which, for the most part, still remained unful- 
filled) by bringing the individual Israelite into such a state of piety 
and obedience as would literally compel God to fulfil his promises ; 
(6) the relation to all this ceremonial of the highly spiritual element 
found in the Psalter, which was largely the product of this period ; (7) 
the conception of God which was implied in this ceremonial, which, 
indeed, permeated the ceremonial. 

7. Consider (1) the exemption from ceremonial cleanness made in 
the case of the Passover feast, and (2) the explanation of it; (3) the 
historical case cited in 2 Chron. 30: 17-20. 

8. Observe that (1) the idea of the uncleanness of non-Israelitish 
land still prevails; and also that (2) the land of Israel itself has 
become unclean ; but (3) for what reason ? 

9. Note that the spirit of exclusivism has become so strong that 
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all foreigners are regarded as unclean. Consider the part played by 
this idea in the conflict which later arose between Judaism and Hel- 
lenism. 

to. Observe (1) that it is now a most important function of the 
priest to give instruction concerning the clean and unclean, and con- 
sider (2) how difficult it must have been to educate all the people in 
this regard, in view of the great multitude of details involved; and 
(3) the general effect upon the priesthood of such an occupation of 
their time and attention. 

11. Is there still a survival of the old tendency toward ancestor- 
worship in (1) the custom of cutting themselves for the dead, which is 
prohibited, and in (2) the special command to revere the old men ? 

§ 133. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the new points which characterize the later period in the development 
of the idea of the clean and unclean. 


§ 134. Literature to be Consulted. 


HENRY Hayman, articles “‘Unclean Meats” and “ Uncleanness,” SMITH’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); EWALD, Antiguzties of Israel (3d ed. 
1866, transl. 1876), pp. 144-60; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (ist ed. 1869, 
transl. 1892), Vol. II, pp. 65-78; J. F. MCLENNAN, Fortnightly Review, 1869 f.; 
KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. II, pp. 94-7; Kaviscu, 
Commentary on Leviticus, Part II (1871), pp. 1-163; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology 
(ist ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), §$ 142f.; E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture 
(1871, 2d ed. 1873), see Judex, s.v.‘‘ Totem Ancestors;” IDEM, Harly History of 
Mankind (3d ed. 1878), pp. 284 f.; SPENCER, Principles of Sociology (1879), Vol. I, _ 
p. 367; W. RoBerTson Situ, “Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among the 
Arabs and in the Old Testament,” Journal of Philology, Vol. IX (1880), pp. 75 ff.; 
IpEem, Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1st ed. 1881, 2d ed. 1892), p. 366; IDEM, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), chap. vii; SCHURER, A History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1885, transl. 1890), see Jzdex, s. v. “Clean 
and Unclean;” JoseEPpH Jacoss, ‘‘ Are there Totem-Clans in the Old Testament ?”’ 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIII (1885), pp. 39-41; ANDREW 
LANG, Custom and Myth (2d ed. 1885), pp. 260 ff.; PIEPENBRING, The Theology of the 
Old Testament (1886, transl. 1893), pp. 73-9; ANDREW LANG, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (ist ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1899), see /udex, s. v. “Tabu,” “ Totem,” etc.; SAYCE, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), see Zudex, s. v. “Clean and Unclean,” 
“Totemism ;” BENNETT, Diseases of the Bible (ist ed. 1887, 3d ed. 1896); J. G. 
FRAZER, Zotemism (with numerous references to literature; 1887); IDEM, articles 
“Taboo” and “Totemism,” Lxcyclopedia Britannica (1887); W. R. SMITH, article 
“Sacrifice,” zdzd. (1887), Vol. XXI, p. 135; IDEM, Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 
1889, 2d ed. 1894), additional notes A, B, C, and 1; J. G, FRAZER, Golden 
Bough (1890), see Index, s. v. “Taboo,” “Totem,” etc.; F. W. Davies, “Bible 
Leprosy,” Old and New Testament Student, Vol. XI (1890), pp. 142-25; . 
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MCCLINTOCK AND StTRONG’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and LEcclesias- 
tical Literature, articles on “Unclean” and “Uncleanness” (1891); J. LuBBock, 
Origin of Civilization (1892), p. 260; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp- 473 ff; MeEnzies, History of Religion (1895), pp. 
55, 71, 131, 275; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy 
(1895), pp. 70, 164, 291 f.; J. F. MCLENNAN, Studies in Ancient FHlistory (1896), 
Pp. 492-569; FARNELL, The Cults of the Greek States, Vol. I (1896) pp. 88-101; 
WIEDEMANN, Leligion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. “Animals,” 
etc.; J. HAsSTINGs, article “Clean,” Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I (18098); 
Morris JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), pp. 397 £., 662 f.; 
J. G. Frazer, “ The Origin of Totemism,” Fortnightly Review, April and May, 1899; 
Bunce, Lgyptian Magic (1899), pp. 232 ff.; Paut Haupt, “Medical and Hygienic 
Features of the Bible,” Zhe Jndependent, New York, July 13, 1899, pp. 1906 f.; G. A. 
SIMCOX, article “Clean and Unclean,” Lxcyclopedia Biblica (1899); F.J. SCHAMBERG, 
“The Nature of the Leprosy of the Bible,” Bzdlical World, Vol. XIII (1899), pp. 
162-9; PAUL Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” /owrnal of Bib- 
lical Literature, Vol. XIX (1901), p. 60, and note 113; McCurpy, article “ Animal- 
Worship,” J/ewzsh Encyclopedia (1901); ANDREW LANG, Magic and Religion (1901), 
pp. 257-69; R. G. Murison, “ Totemism in the Old Testament,” Bzdlical World, Vol. 
XVIII (1901), pp. 176-84; E. CLopp, ALyths and Dreams, pp. 99 f. 

SPENCER, De legibus Hebracorum ritualibus (1727); HEBENSTREIT, De cura sanit. 
publ. (1783), Vol. Il, pp. 15 £; BEYER, De haemorrh. ex lege Mosis impuris (1792); 
BLEEK, “ Beitrage zu den Forschungen tiber den Pentateuch,” 7heologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1831, pp. 498 f.; BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus (1839), Vol. LU, 
pp- 159 ff., 462 ff.; SOMMER, Bzblische Abhandlungen (1846), pp. 183-367; SAALSCHUTZ, 
Das mosaische Recht mit Beriicksichtigung des spitern jiidischen (ist ed. 1846, 1848; 
2d ed. 1853), chaps. 22-32 ; Kurtz, “Ueber die symbolische Dignitat des in Num. 19 
zur Tilgung der Todesunreinigkeit verordneten Ritus,” Zheologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1846, pp. 629 ff.; DANIELSSEN ET BoEcK, Zrazté de la Spedalskhed (Nor- 
wegian =leprosy] ow Llephantiasis des Grecs (transl. from the Norwegian, 1847); 
CHWOLSOHN, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (1856), Vol. 1, pp. 146 ff.; C. WoLFr, 
“Die Lepra Arabum,” in VIRCHOW’s Archiv fiir path. Anatomie und Physiologie, 
Vol. XXVI (1861); S. FINALY, “Ueber die wahre Bedeutung des Aussatzes in der 
Bibel,” Archiv fiir Dermatologie und Syphilidologie (1870); SCHENKEL, article 
“Reinigkeit,” SCHENKEL’s Brbel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte, Vol. I (1875), pp. 409-19; L. KoTELMANN, Die Geburtshilfe bet 
den alten Hebriiern (1876); BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichle, 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 100 ff.; FRANTZ DeLitzscH, “Die Aussatztora des Leviticus,” 
Zeitschrift fiir hirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1880), pp. 3-10; 
E. KOnic, article “Reinigungen,” Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (2d ed. 1883); KAMPHAUSEN, article “Reinigkeit und Reinigungen,” 
RieuM’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); FRANTZ DELITZSCH, 
article ‘‘ Reinigungsopfer,” zdzd.; NOLDEKE, “Robertson Smith’s Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia,” Zeztschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XL 
(1886), pp. 157-69; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1 (1887), pp. 481 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Reste arabischen Heidentums (= Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VS rst 
ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1897), pp. 52, 106, 156, 176 ff.; M. SANDRECZKY, “Studien tiber 
Lepra,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paléstina-Vereins, Vol. XVIII (1895), pp. 34-40 
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(from the English in 7ze Lance¢, London, August 31, 1889); RIEHM, Alfestamentliche 
Theologie (1889), pp. 124 ff; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), see Index, 
s.v. “Taboo” and “ Unrein;” BAENTSCH, Das Bundesbuch (1892), pp. 105f.; G. N. 
MUncu, Dee Zara‘ath der hebriischen Bibel. Einleitung in der Geschichte des Aussatz, 
in Dermatologische Studien, by G. UNNA (1893); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d. ed. 1899), see Zndex, s. v. “ Reinheit,” ‘“ Tabu,” 
“Totemismus;” H. ScHuRTZ, Die Speiseverbote (1893); A. EINSLER, “ Beobachtungen 
iiber d. Aussatz im heiligen Lande,” Zeztschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, Vol. 
XVI (1893), Heft 4; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archéologie (1894), Vol. I, 
pp. 116 ff.; Il, pp. 275-99; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 152, 297, 
478-89; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see 2udex, s. v. 
“ Reinheit,” ‘Unrein,” etc.; ZINssER, ‘“ Bemerkungen iiber den jetzigen Stand der 
Lepraforschungen,” Zedtschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, Vol. XVIII (1895), 
pp: 41-4; A. WIENER, Die jiidischen Speisegesetze (1895); A. SACK, Was ist die Zaraath 
der hebraischen Bibel? (VIRCHOW’S Archiv fir path. Anatomie und Physiologie, Band 
144, Supplementheft, 1896); STADE, Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung, 1896, No. 1, col. 
10; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden 2u den Fremden (1896), 
see Index, s. v. “ Reinheit,” “ Reinigung;” Marti, Geschichte der tsraelitischen 
Religion (1897), pp. 24 f., 30, 42, 104, 193, 221 f.; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube und 
Seelenkult im alten Israel (1898), pp. 173-87; N. Coun, Die Vorschrift betreffs 
die Zar‘ath nach dem Kitab al Kafi (1898); D. H. MULLER, Stidarabische Altertiimer im 
kunsthistorischen Museum zu Wien (1899); J. PIKLER AND F. SomLO, Der Ursprung 
des Totemismus (1899); J. C. Matrues, “De begrippen rein en onrein in het Oude 
Testament,” Zheologisch Tydschrift, Vol. XXXII1i (1899), pp. 293-318; J. HALEVY, 
Revue sémitique, Vol. VII (1899), pp. 267 ff., GRUNEISEN, Ahnenkultus und Urre- 
ligion Israels (1900); EBSTEIN, Die Medizin im Alten Testament (1901). 

See also the treatises in the Mishnah entitled Widdah, Parah, Tehoroth, Zabbim, 
Celim, Miscath Arlah; and the commentaries on Lev., chaps. 11-15, especially those 
of DILLMANN (1880), BAENTSCH (1900), BERTHOLET (1900), and DRIVER AND 
WHITE (Polychrome Bible, 1898). 


§ 135. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following references to clean and unclean in the 
Psalter: 7321, 13°}, 10% 9, 12,50 51-025 75 FO v2.4 34 eon Ow eEE on 
and suminarize their teachings. 

2. Examine the following references in the books of Job and 
Proverbs: Job. 113.45°33¢ 6 3.17 705-15 314 ff.3. 25°14 "ono 0a 7one 
36:14; Prov.14:4; 16:2; 20:9; andalso Eccl. 9:2; and summarize 
their teachings. 

3. Study the allusions to clean and unclean in the books of the 
Maccabees and formulate a statement covering them: 1 Macc. 1: 37, 
46.ff., 54,62 £5 2:325 37505 4°35, 43 £48, 646 13649 bee whieeo: 
1£18,.33, 365.278, 160, 195 31254. 14 595 27. l0n 2.5 ey tearm ine 
Pat IE; £0 2:3) Sst 24 ie VAC whee Ld waeGe 

4. What, in general, is the attitude of New Testament writers 
toward the idea of clean and unclean as gathered from a study 
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of the principal allusions: Matt. 8:2f.; 1ro:1,8; 11: ng EP. a 
ES u25-29) Mark tt23,°20 1, 40-44 3°3 311, 30; 5 22,8, 133° 6:4; 
Ree oar eke e275 Si 12 He 6:485 92223 8s2q3' 4733, 36; 
Serie pet hea, Cod ty) t4, 27; John 1:35 Acts-52165°'8=7; 
Tora a 5205 it: oi.s hom, 1:24; 6219; 14: '4 <1 Cor, 7214; 
Sees aoe tee te ets iaals's193 Eph-g iro; § : 3,°8,:26; 
Rolaasg: t [héss-2:3% 429; Heb. 9:13 James 4: 8;-2 Pet. 2:10; 
1 john 1243, 9? 

5. Make a study of the Hebrew words for “clean,” viz., wp, 
miini- » (2D, WT, and “unclean,” viz., NOD; of. navn ; ypu. ype ) 
etc.; trace their usage in the cognate languages (especially Assyrian 
and Arabic), and endeavor to determine their primary meaning and 
their exact significance in Hebrew literature. 

See especially BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft II, 
pp- 1-40; G. A. SIMcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” Lzcyclopedia Biblica,; ZiM- 
MERN, Beztrige zur Assyriologie, Vol. 1, p. 105; WHITEHOUSE, Zhinker, 1892, p. 52; 
and the various lexicons. 

6. Compare the similarities between the usages connected with 
clean and unclean and those connected with the daz==-0"". How 
may these be most satisfactorily explained ? si 


See § 146, and cf. W. H. BENNETT, article “ Ban,” LEucyclopedia Biblica. 


7. Study the phenomena similar to the Hebrew “clean and unclean ” 
found in other Semitic nations, e. g., the prohibition among the Syrians 
against eating swine; the putting off of ordinary everyday garments 
while engaged in sacred acts at Mecca and other ancient Arabic sanc- 
tuaries ; the Arabian custom and method of removing the impurity of 
widowhood; the impurity of menstruation, which is recognized by all 
Semites; and the many parallels found in Egyptian customs and wor- 
ship. What is the common basis of all these customs ? 

See especially W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 441-56; W. Max 
MULLER, article “Egypt,” $19, Zxcyclopedia Biblica; FRAZER, articles “Taboo” 
and “Totemism,” Zucyclopedia Britannica. 

8. Consider the possible bases of classification of the clean and 
unclean animals, birds, fish, etc. Is the hygienic motive satisfactory ? 
Is the idea that certain things are prohibited because of an instinctive 
feeling of abhorrence for them applicable to all cases? Does the pro- 
hibition of certain things have any connection with their sacrificial or 
non-sacrificial character ? Can certain cases be explained as due to a 
belief that the animals in question were inhabited by demons? Can 
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any clearly marked line of demarcation be drawn between clean and 
unclean beasts, etc.? Is a combination of motives probable ? 

See especially DRIVER, Deuteronomy, p. 164; W. R. SMITH, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, pp. 365 f. and note; G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archdologie, Vol. I, pp. 
116-19. 

g. Study the idea of “holiness” carefully in the light of the teach- 
ing concerning “clean and unclean.” Was it thought of originally 
as a relation sustained to the deity, or as an inherent quality ? What 
is the history of the conception from this point of view P 

1o. Consider the close relationship of the idea of “clean and 
unclean’”’ to the idea of God, and the mutual influence of the two 
ideas. Note that in the earliest times everything thought to be asso- 
ciated with the deity was regarded as unclean, and that in the later 
period the exalted idea of God’s holiness was expressed concretely by 
a wide extension of the circle of “uncleanness.’”’ Trace the parallel 
development of these two conceptions through the course of Israel’s 


history. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING PRAYER AND RELATED FORMS OF 
WORSHIP, CONSIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 136. With prayer, offered at times to secure deliverance from 
trouble or danger, at other times to obtain the presence of the deity 
and his guidance, there may be associated, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, (1) the vow, which was a promise made to the deity in case of the 
granting of a request ; (2) blessings and curses, which were prayers for 
good or evil to one’s friends or enemies; (3) the ban or sentence to 
destruction, which was a formal curse or anathema; (4) the oath, 
which was an invocation of the deity, or a solemn statement in the 
name of the deity. The following may also be regarded as indirectly 
connected with prayer, viz.: (5) fasting, a means of making impression 
upon the deity, and thus securing favor; (6) consultation through 
oracles, Urim and Thummim, the ephod, and the lot, which were 
various means of ascertaining the divine will; (7) practice in connec- 
tion with sorcery, or witchcraft, or magic, or divination, all of which 
was, likewise, effort to communicate with the spirit or deity and to 
secure knowledge of the divine will; (8) mourning customs, many of 
which had their origin in the superstition that the departed spirit had 
power for evil or good over those who were living, a power to be pro- 
- pitiated or averted by certain acts; (9) circumcision, which was an act 
of dedication to the deity. 

It might be said that every act of worship was really prayer; that 
is, approach to the deity. Sacrifice, for example, was acted prayer. 

§ 137. Prayer. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions." 

(z) Divine mercy and aid are sought through prayer. 

Gen, 183 22-33; 1918-227 2077,17(E); 25221; 30:6, 17(E), 22; 
2240-825) 35:3(E); Exod..3:7,9; 5222 f.; 8: 8, 12,29 f£.; 9:28 ff; 
10:17 f£.; 14:10, 15(E); 15:25; 17:4, 8-15(E); 32: 11-14; 32: 30-32 
(E); Numb. 11:1-3 (E), 10-15, 18; 12:13(E); 14:13-19(E); 21:7 
(E); 23:10(E); Josh. 7: 6-9; 10:12-14; 24:7(E); Judg. 10:10, 14 f.; 
15:18: 16:28; 1 Sam. 7:8 f.; 15:11; 2 Sam. 15:31; 24:10, 17; 2 Kings 
4:33; 6:17-20; Ig9:1, 4, 14-20. 


1 All the references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 
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Study different typical cases of prayer for mercy and aid, and con- 
sider (1) the persons who are represented as praying; (2) the nature 
of the petitions offered, ¢. g., requests for healing, for children, for 
relief from frogs, hail, etc., for rescue from Pharaoh, for deliverance 
of Israel from immediate destruction after sin has been committed ; 
(3) the character of the prayers—simple, informal, naive; (4) the 
basis on which request is made; (5) the elements of prayer which 
seem to be lacking in these cases; (6) the indications of a primitive 
stage of religious development; (7) the typical and fundamental ele- 
ments of prayer which are involved. 


(2) Divine presence and guidance are sought through prayer. 


Gen. 24:12-14; Exod. 33:7-11(E); 34:9; Numb. 10:35 f.; 1 Sam. 
8:6, 18, 21; 12:17 f.; 2 Sam. 7:18-29; 1 Kings 3:6-9; 18:24-40; 
2 Kings 19: 2-7, 15-I9. 


Study, from the same points of view, another class of prayers, in 
which request is made for the presence of the divine spirit and for its 
guidance. 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 


Deut. 9:18-20, 25-29; 10:10; 26:15; 2 Kings 22:19; Jer. 3:21; 
10: 23-25; 14: 7-9, 19-22; 15 : 15-18; 18: 19-23; 20:12; 42:1-6; 
Jude340, 155 4306 Ore2 Wings 2003 en Iingsrd 22— Ole 


Consider (1) the circumstances attending Moses’ prayers for the 
people, his fear of Jehovah, the ground of intercession, the element of 
confession, the naive appeal to the estimate which strangers may make 
of Jehovah’s ability, or of his purpose; (2) the reasons given by the 
prophetess Huldah for Jehovah’s favorable answer to Josiah, viz., 
humility, supplication ; (3) the spirit of dependence seen in Jeremiah’s 
prayer (10: 23-25), and its request; (4) Jeremiah’s confession and 
passionate appeal (14: 7-9, 19-22); (5) Jeremiah’s personal complaints 
(15:15-18; 18:19-23; 20:12); (6) the request of the people that Jere- 
miah would pray for them, and his consent (Jer. 42:1-6); (7) the 
crying of Israel to Jehovah in their distress; (8) the basis of Heze- 
kiah’s appeal for preservation from death (2 Kings 20: 3); (9) Solomon’s 
prayer (1 Kings 8: 20-53) at the dedication of the temple (as expanded 
and presented by the Deuteronomic editor)— its form, its contents, its 
spirit, its presuppositions. 


? References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 
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3. The later period: readings, questions, and suggestions.3 
Gen: 17:18; Exod. 2:23 f.; 6:5; Numb. 16 :20-24; Judg. 20:18, 
23ne2 lene ee rAwOi 20 ino 5 “TOT a Neny T4=P 02d: A tdi 
MORES LOREOnOselde O75 — 35.) TQ d522,030 s (sa. 63% 15—odi 12. 

Consider (1) that an ejaculation (Gen. 17:18), the cry under 
oppression, is really prayer ; (2) the form and thought of the prayer 
ascribed to the congregation (Numb. 16 : 20-24) ; (3) the various prayers 
recorded in Ezra and Nehemiah, noting the form, the content, the 
spirit, the entirely different tone as compared with those of preceding 
periods; (4) the exact particulars in which this difference of tone 
consists. 

§ 138. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement, covering (1) 
the general content of scriptural prayers; (2) the peculiarities of form; 
(3) the essential elements which make up such prayers; (4) any differ- 
ences which appear as characterizing the prayers of different periods; 
(5) the place of prayer in worship; (6) the usage of prayer (a) in the 
Psalms,‘ (4) in the wisdom literature,’ (c) in the apocryphal books,® (@) 
in the New Testament,’ (e) among Assyro-Babylonians, Egyptians, etc.® 

§ 139. Literature to be Consulted. ’ 

ALFRED BARRY, article “ Prayer,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); EWALD, Axnziguities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), see Zzdex, s.v. 
“ Prayer,” etc.; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 
1892), Vol. I, pp. 371 f.. H. Fox Ta.sot, “A Prayer and a Vision,” Zvransac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. I (1872), pp. 346 ff., and Records of the 
Past, Vol. VII (1876), pp. 65 ff.; E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, 
s.z'. “ Prayer,” “Oracles ;” H. Fox Tausor, “Assyrian Sacred Poetry,” Records of the 
Past, Vol. II (1874), pp. 131-8; A. H. Sayce, “Fragment of an Assyrian Prayer after 
a Bad Dream,” Records of the Past, Vol. 1X (1877), pp. 149-52; B. T. A. Everts, 
“An Assyrian Religious Text,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
X (1888), pp. 478 f£.; D. G. Lyon, “Assyrian and Babylonian Royal Prayers,” Pvo- 
ceedings of the America Oriental Society, 1888, pp. xcili, xciv; S. A. STRONG, “A 
Prayer of Assurbanipal,” Records of the Past, new series, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 102-6; 
MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), pp. 505 f.; J. A. CRAIG, 
“Prayer of the Assyrian King Ashurbanipal,” Hebraica, Vol. X (1893), pp. 75-87 ; 
MENzIES, History of Religion (1895), see ndex, s. v. “ Prayer;” J. L. NEvius, Demon 
Possession and Allied Themes (1895), see Index, s.v. “ Prayer,” etc.; JASTROW, Religion 


3 All the references to the Hexateuch are from the P document. 

ASeerere., bss. 55 £2)5) 51 $7555 00: 

SSeenene:, NObn22 2275. 33520 540 2335 423.0, 10s Prov. 15.3.8; 2810. 

6 See, e. g., I Macc. 3:44-543; 4:10, 30-34, 38-40; 5:31-34; 2 Macc. 1:5 £., 8. 
23-30 ; 13: 10-12; 14: 33-36; 15: 21-24; Ecclus. 18:23; chap. 51. 

7 Matt. 6:9 ff.; 17:21; 21:13, 22; 23:14; John, chap. 17. 

8See literature cited in § 139. 
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of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index, s. v. “ Prayers,” etc.; T. K. CHEYNE, 
Tewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), p. 251; Durr, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. II (1900), see Zudex, s. v. “ Prayer, etc.;” Day, The Soctal Life of the Hebrews 


(1901), pp. 215 f. 

Gass, article “Gebet,” SCHENKEL’s Azbel-Lextkon, Vol. IL (1869); STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1 (1887), pp. 487 ff.; RrzHm’s Handworterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums (2d ed. 1893 f.), Vol. I, pp. 484 ff.; J. A. KNUDTZON, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir Staatund kinigliches Haus aus der Zeit Asarhaddons 
und Assurbaniftals, 2 vols. (1893); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichle (Ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see Zudex, s. v. ““ Gebet ;”” BENZINGER, Hebra- 
ische Archdologie (1894), pp. 462 ff., Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archdologie, 
Vol. IL (1894), pp. 259 ff.; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie 
(1895), pp. 184, 481; MARTI, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Religion (1897), see [ndex, 
s.v. “ Gebet,” etc.; F. BUHL, article ‘“‘ Gebet im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopidie 
fiir prot. Theologie und Kirche, Vol. V1 (1899). 


§ 140. The Vow. 
1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 
Gen, 14% 21 ff.; 28.-20ff. (EB); 31 2.13(E)s Judg. 11320 %., 36 aa caae 
7,14; 1 Sam. 1:11, 21; 2 Sam. 15:7 £.;{Numb. 21% 1-3 1()) wi isa, 
Los al 25 
Examine the narratives which record the vows of Abraham, Jacob, 
Jephthah, the Nazirite, Hannah, Absalom, Israel in connection with 
Arad, as typical cases of vows, and note in each case (1) the implica- 
tion of dependence upon and recognition of the power of the deity; 
(2) the motive actuating the individual to make the vow; (3) the form 
of expression employed. 
2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 
Deut: 12:6, 11, 17,265 23:18, 22 £5) Nah. 2:13) Isa. 4425: sjerrdd woe 


Examine the references to vows and note (1) the characteristics of 
each case presented ; (2) the close association of the vow with the free- 
will offering ; (3) the prohibition of the use of the harlot’s hire; (4) 
the obligation to pay a vow once made; (5) the making of a vow, 
wholly voluntary ; (6) the prophetic point of view. 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.® 

Numb. 6:1-21; 15:3,8; 29:30; 3071-16; Mal. 1214; Jony 1:16 
2 110), LCV. 710 sey 2 hone 22 - 1S .2T eee sin9 Se 

Examine the references cited and note (1) the special cases cited; 
(2) the increase in complexity of arrangement; (3) the details of the 
law of the Nazirite; (4) the circumstances under which the vow of a 


9 References in bold-face type are from the P document. 


tu 
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woman is obligatory or otherwise; (5) the distinction made between 
the vow and the free-will offering. 

§ 141. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the vow, meh 
will take up (1) the religious and psychological basis of the usage; (2) 
the various kinds of motives which are seen to have exerted influence; 
(3) the words employed and their significance; (4) the relationship of 
the vow to the free-will offering; (5) the relation to the oath; (6) the 
modifications in usage which come in later times; (7) the difference 
in principle between vows of devotion and vows of abstinence; (8) the 
place of the Nazirite order” in Old Testament history; (9) the making 
of vows among other ancient peoples; (10) the attitude of the 
prophets ; (11) the representations in the Psalms ;* (12) the representa- 
tions in wisdom literature ;* (13) the representations in apocryphal 
literature ;“ (14) the representations in the New Testament ;** (15) the 
relation to prayer and sacrifice. 

§ 142. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. PHILLOTT, article “ Vows,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible; SCHULTZ, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 191 f., 371 f.,5 W. R. SMITH, articles “Nazarite”’ and ‘“ Vow,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); IDEM, Rel. of Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Vows,” “ Naza- 
rite,” etc.; MENZIES, of. cit, pw 74; G. F. Moore, Judges (“International Criti- 
cal Commentary,” 1895), pp. 232, 279, 380 ff.; DRIVER, The Books of Joel and 
Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897), pp. 152 f.; CHEYNE, of. czt., pp. 189, 254; G. B. GRay, 
““The Nazirite,” Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I (1900), pp. 201 ff.; D. EATON, 
article “ Nazirite,’’ HASTINGS’ Dictionary, Vol. IIL. 

VILMAR, “Die symbolische Bedeutung des Nazirdergeliibdes,” TZheologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1864, pp. 438 ff.; SCHRADER, article “ Geliibde,” SCHENKEL’S 
Bibel-Lexikon; DILLMANN, article “Nasirder,” zbzd.; OEHLER AND ORELLI, article 
“‘ Nasirdat,” Realencyklopadie (2d ed.); GRILL, ‘‘ Ueber Bedeutung und Ursprung des 
Nasirdergeliibdes,” /ahroticher fiir prot. Theologie, 1880, pp. 645 ff.; MAyBAuM, Die 
Entwickelung des tsraelitischen Prophetenthums (1883) pp. 147-53; RIEHM, Hand- 
worterbuch, articles “Geliibde” and “ Nasirder;” GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische 
Studien, Vol. I (1888), pp. 23 f.; SMEND, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Geliibde;” 
Nowack, of. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 263 ff., BENZINGER, of. c2t., see /ndex, s. v. “ Bann,” 
** Geliibde,” etc.; DILLMANN, of. ci¢., p. 141; MARTI, of. cit., pp. 87, 107; BUHL, 
article ‘“* Geliibde im Alten Testament,” Realencyklopadie, 3d ed., Vol. VI. 


10See article “‘ Nazirite’’ in HAsTINGs’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III. 

11 See article “ Vow,” Ezcyc. Brit.; WWELLHAUSEN, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. 
III, p. 117; JASTROW, of. c2t., pp. 668 f. 

12iSee men oun bss ec2ss 505145 SOri2; 695,83 65°13 662135 70:11; 
PLOW 4 el ose ts 22). 

13See, ¢. g., Eccl. 5:4 £.; Job 22:27; Prov. 7:14; 20:25; 31:.2. 

4 See, ¢. g., 2 Macc. 3:35; 9:13 ff.; Ecclus. 18:22. 

5See, ¢. g., Acts 18:18; 21:23f. 
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§ 143. Blessings and Cursings. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen? 3214; 172°4 1 193 192 25 £4 12: 35°27 2 27-20, 95 (), 39 (E); 
48:15 £.;°49:1=27; Exod. £2 33221 :17(E);7 23 21(E), 25-31 (1); 
Numb. 22:6; 24:9; 1 Sam. 2:20; 14:24, 28;17:43; 2 Sam. 3: 28 f.; 
19: 39; Deut. 33:1-29 (E); Judg. 9:57; 21:18. 

Study and classify the material on blessings and cursings as fol- 
lows: (1) words used in blessing and cursing; (2) forms of expres- 
sion used, ¢. g., Judg. 21:18; 1 Sam. 2:20; Deut., chap. 33; (3) 
important cases of blessings or cursings, ¢. g., (a) Jacob’s last words 
(Gen., chap. 49), (2) Moses’ last words (Deut., chap. 33), (¢) David’s curse 
on Joab (2 Sam. 3: 28, 29); (4) the peculiar lack of the moral element 
in the case of Esau (Gen. 27:35); (5) the cursing of a hostile nation, 
é. g., by Balak (Numb. 22:6), by Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 43); (6) the con- 
nection with the oath; (7) the blessing and curse pronounced in 
connection with the Covenant Code (Exod. 23:21, 25-31). 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.® 

Gen. 49:25 f., 28; Deut. 11 : 26-30; 27:11-26; 28:1-68; 29: 19-21; 
30:1, 7,19; Josh. $334; Jer. 29:18 ;; Ezek. 44:26; 1 Kingsgate, 
Fite bS Os .i—3e 

Make a similar classification of the material coming from the 
middle period, noting as cases of special interest (1) the arrangement 
for blessings and curses to be announced from Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal (Deut. 27:11-26); (2) Joshua’s reading of the blessings and the 
curses (Josh. 8:34); (3) the old royal form of blessing (1 Kings 8:14 f., 
55 f.); (4) a form of national blessing (cf Ps. 68:1-3); (5) prophetic 
use of curse (Jer. 29:18) and blessing (Ezek. 34:26); (6) the blessings 
and curses announced in connection with the Deuteronomic Code 
(Deut. 28: 3-14, 15-68). 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 28:3 f.; Lev. 9:22; 25:21; chap.26; Numb. 5:12-31; 6:22-26; 
Neh. 10:29; 13:2; 2 Chron. 34:24; Isa. 24:6; Zech. 5:3; Mal. 2:2; 
BUG PESSA100), 637.2 30nmEtOve2On 2 MDa ie 

Classify likewise the material of the late period, noting as cases of 


*° All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 


17 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 


*® References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 


9 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 
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special interest (1) Isaac’s blessing of Jacob (P) (Gen. 28:3 f.); (2) the 
priestly form of blessing (Numb. 6: 22-26); (3) the forms of doxology 
used in later worship (cf Pss. 134; 150); (4) the blessings and curses 
announced in connection with the Levitical Code (Lev. 26:3-r12, 
16-45); (5) the thought even in later times that “it was worth while to 
curse a bad man” (cf. Ps. 109); but (6) the feeling also that only the 
good might be blessed (cf Ps. 37:26), and that causeless curses were 
of no avail (cf Prov. 26: 2). 


§ 144. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on blessings and 
cursings, including the following points: (1) the words translated 
blessing and curse; (2) the forms of expression used; (3) stereotyped 
formulas of benediction ; (4) the religious idea or superstition under- 
lying the usage—was it really a “spell, pronounced by a holy per- 
son’? (5) how was this usage related to magic and sorcery (cf. the 
curse-producing water)? (6) the more important patriarchal blessings 
—were they cursings as well as blessings? (7) the threefold classifica- 
tion: (a) one nation by another, (4) one individual by another, (c) as 
attached to laws to secure their better observance; (8) a comparison 
of the three sets of blessings and cursings connected respectively with 
the Covenant Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Levitical Code; 
(9) a comparison of the usage as it is found in the three periods, the 
modifications which are made; (to) a comparison of, the New Testa- 
ment representations on this subject *—are blessings and curses found 
in the speeches of Jesus? if so, how are they to be understood? (11) 
this usage among the Arabians ;* (12) this usage among the Assyri- 
ans ;*” (13) the relation of this usage to prayer. 


$145. Literature to be Consulted. 


EWALD, of. cit., pp. 76-9; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 335 ff., 346 ff.; BricGs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886), pp. 115-20; W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (1887), pp. 53, 263; W. R. SMITH, Rel. of Sem., p. 164; L. W. KING, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896); J. DENNEY, article “Curse,” HASTINGS’ Dizc- 
tionary, Vol. 1 (1898); W. F. ADENEy, article “Blessing,” zzd., T. K. CHEYNE, 
article ‘Blessings and Cursings,” Zncyc. Bid., Vol. 1 (1899); HENRY HAyMAn, “ The 
Blessing of Moses: Its Genesis and Structure,” American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Vol. XVII (1901), pp. 96-106. 


20See, ¢. g., Matt. 5:44; 14:19; 26:26; Mark 10:16; Luke 2: 28, 34; 9:16; 
24: 504. Acts 3:26; 23:12, 14; Rom. 12:14; Gal. 3:13; Mark 7:10; 11:21; 
Matt. 15:43; 25:41. 


21 Cf, GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische Studien. 


22 Cf. KinG, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, passim. 
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MeErx, articles “ Fluch”’ and “ Fluchwasser,” SCHENKEL’S Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. II 
(1869); SCHENKEL, article “Segen,” Azbel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); BURGER, article 
“Segen, Segnung,” Realencyklogadie, 2d ed., Vol. XIV (1884); RIEHM, article 
“Fluch,” Handwérterbuch des bibl, Alterthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, of. Ctl. Ds L208 
SCHWALLY, “Miscellen,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1 
(1891), pp. 170 ff.; Nowack, of. cit, Vol. I], pp. 251 f., 261 f.; BENZINGER, of. ¢?z., 
p. 146; MarTI, of. ci¢., pp. 91, 116. 

§146. The Ban. 

1. The early period. 

Exod. 22:19; (E);3 Numb. 21:2(J); Josh. 8:26(E); Judg. 1:17; 
PUN MW SEyo Wyk Shs ty bj, Mey Ploy 

2. The middle period.* 

WO, PRIOR (SSIES, Cin AIC)S HURT Th Pe NIG, Ape} JIKe). 
A320.) Deutae2iasaw 31nO3 72,820 tS 2 17) feo en Clana ori 
FOZ 2Onms less 

3. The late period.” 

Isas34\:2,.53 Mal. 46% Lev.i27:21, 281.5) Numb2 1814 elisa tren bi 
ZecharA sit set Chron. 227.45 40-2 Chrons32e 4 Ezra honor Dane 
ry (OY. I6 | 

Examine the passages cited in the various periods, and classify the 
material thus gathered as follows: (1) words used to mean dan or 
destruction, and their significance ; (2) classes of persons or objects sub- 
ject to ban, e. g., (a) idols, (4) individuals regarded as enemies of the 
nation, (¢) cities or nations regarded as hostile (the Canaanites), () 
individuals personally objectionable, (¢) metals; (3) the regulations at 
various times relating to the ban; (4) the modifications which are made 
from period to period, e. g., Josh. 6:24; Numb. 18:14; Ezek. 44:20. 

§ 147. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the dam, taking 
up (1) the sociological basis; (2) its relationship (a) to the vow, (4) to 
the idea of clean and unclean, (¢) to taboo; (3) a classification of per- 
sons or things liable to the daz, (4) the changes which came in later 
times; (5) the attitude of the prophets; (6) the non-appearance of the 
term in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature; (7) the New Testa- 
ment development of the idea (cf 1 Cor. 16:22); (8) the place of the 
idea in other Semitic nations (cf Moab, Arabia, and Assyria).*° 


23 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 


24 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book of 
Deuteronomy. 


75 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 


26 Cf. Mesha Inscription, line 17; VON TORNAUW, Zeitsch. d. Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 297 ff.; W. R. Smitu, Rel. of Sem., Index, s. v. 
“Ban;” STADE, Gesch., Vol. I, pp. 490 f. 
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§ 148. Literature to be Consulted. 


EWALD, Antiquities, pp. 75-8; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 390; II, p.87; W.R. 
SMITH, el. of Sem., pp. 150,371, 453; S. R. DRIVER, Woles on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel (1890), pp. 100 ff., McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments 
(1895-1901), § 550; J. DENNEY, article “Curse,” HastIncs’ Dictionary, Vol.1; W. 
H. BENNETT, article “Ban,” Eucyc. Bid., Vol. 1; DAY, of. ctt., pp 180, 212 f. 

MERxX, article “Bann,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); WEBER, Die 
Lehren des Talmud (1880), pp. 138 ff.; von ToRNAUW, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI (1882), pp. 297 ff.; STADE, Geschichte, Vol. I 
(1887), p. 490; SMEND, of. cit., pp. 21, 39, 147 f., 288; NOwACck, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 
371f.; Il, pp. 266-9; BENZINGER, of. ci¢., p. 363; DILLMANN, of. ctt., pp. 45, 126, 
149; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (1896), 
pp- 10, 89; MarRTI, of. céz., pp. 31, 39, 47 £.; S. MANDL, Der Bann (1898). 

§ 149. Oaths. 
1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 
Gen, $4222; 15:S-11, 17 1.; 21:22-24(E)} 22:15 (JE); 24 :1-3,. 27; 
25 333()5-26 53 (JE); 26-915 35253 (2); 42215(E); 472203 §0:25 
(E); Exod. 13:19(E); Josh. 2: 12-14, 20; 6:26; Judg. 21:1; 1 Sam. 
TAt 2A BO meso MAA ter LOMO mera et Or dicy 12) Sam... 3) OL Ton 23 5 
21:1£,7; 1 Kings-19.933.'7,:30, 51-£.; 222385 36-46. 
Examine and classify the cases of oaths cited, determining, in each 
case, (1) whether it is an oath sworn by man to man, by God to man, 
or by man to God ; (2) the ritual of the oath, whether, for example, 
accompaniéd by sacrifice of certain victims, by taking hold of the 
thigh, by stretching upward the hand; (3) the penalty expected or 
prescribed in case of the violation of the oath; (4) any specially inter- 
esting uses of or usages in connection with the oath, e. g., Abraham’s 
oath to Melchizedek, the dividing of the animals (Gen. 15: 10), the 
treaty between Jacob and Laban (Gen. 31 : 44-54), Rahab and the spies 
(Josh. 2: 12-14), Saul’s adjuration (1 Sam. 14: 24-30, 39, 44 f.), David’s 
oath concerning Solomon (1 Kings 1:13), Shimei and Solomon 
(1 Kings 2: 42); (5) what is prohibited in Exod. 20:7, thou shalt not 
take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain (blasphemy, perjury, pro- 
fanity, or sorcery and witchcraft)? 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 

Jen. 4 2: 22 ine gg oueaadas lola 3o12105 iozekagi 732 £O—10 .Weut. 
Tops oy fi. 

Examine and classify as above, noting particularly points of special 
interest in connection with (1) false swearing (Deut. 19:19 ff.); (2) 

27 All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those marked otherwise, and 
Gen. 14:22, which is from an independent source. 


28 This reference is from the code of laws contained in the book of Deuteronomy. 
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the cutting of the calf (Jer. 34:18 f.); (3) the new covenant (Jer. 
31:33); (4) Zedekiah’s oath (Jer. 38:16); (5) breaking the covenant 
(Ezek. 17: 16-109). 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Numb. 5:11-28; chap. 30; Josh. 9:15, 19f.; Judg. 21:5, 7; Zech. 
B31 ff.:; Ezra 10:4; Neéh.to429; Dan: 1227, 

Examine and classify as above, noting points of special interest 
in connection with (1) the water of bitterness that causeth the curse 
(Numb. 5:11 ff.); (2) vows (Numb., chap. 30); (3) the oath to the 
Gibeonites (as described in Josh. 9:15 f., 19 f.); (4) the oath concern- 
ing strange wives (Ezra 10: 2-5); (5) the flying-roll and false swearing 
(Zech. 5: 1-4); (6) the man clothed in linen (Dan. 12: 7). 

$150. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement upon the use of 
the oath among the Hebrews, taking up the following points: (1) the 
significance of the usual word translated swear, viz., “ to come under 
the influence of seven things;” (2) the ritual; (3) the various forms of 
the oath; (4) its irrevocable character and the penalty of its violation ; 
(5) its sociological basis; (6) the significance of an oath made by the 
deity; (7) the meaning of the third commandment ; (8) the changes 
in usage which may be noted between the three periods ; (9) the atti- 
tude of the prophets ;* (10) the representations concerning swearing 
in the wisdom literature ;* (11) the representations in the-apocryphal 
literature ;” (12) the attitude of the New Testament ;# (13) the use 
of the oath among the Arabs ;* (14) its use among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians; (15) its relation to prayer.* 

§ 151. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. PHILLOTT, article “Oath,” SMITH’s Dact. of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d 
ed. 1893); EWALD, of. cit., see /ndex, s. v. “ Oath,” etc.; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. II, 
p- 70; L. B. Tytor, article “Oath,” Anmeyc. Brit. (1875); W.R. Smiru, Rel. of Sem., pp. 
180 ff., 480; F. J. Corrin, “‘ The Third Commandment,” Journal of Biblical Literature. 

29 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 


3° See, ¢. g., Hos. 4:2, 15; 10:4; Amos 4:2; 6:8; 8:7, 14; Isa. 14:24; 19:18; 
451235045 Lee Sar iOrmO2in oo mO bir Onmis7e kena lea. 


SUSE 651C 2123, BICC] porn Ona. 
3? See, é. g., 1 Macc. 6:61 f.; 7:18, 35; 2 Macc. 14: 33-36; Ecclus. 44:21. 


33 See, ¢. g., Matt. 5:33 ff; 14:7-9; 23:16ff.; Mark 6:23, 26; Luke 1:73; 
INES EOS, CPALS WEIS. Lis ee 


34 Cf. WELLHAUSEN, Leste arab. Heidenthums, p. 122; W. R. SMITH, Religion 
of the Semttes, see Index, s. v. “ Oath.” 


35 Cf. DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. 94 f. 
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Vol. XIX (1900), pp. 166-88; DuFF, of. cét., Vol. II (1900), see Zndex, s. v. “Oath ;” 
G. FERRIES, article “Oath,” Hastinas’ Dict. of the Bible, Vol. II (1900); Day, of. 
ctt., p. 184. 

SAALSCHUTZ, Das mosaische Recht (1846), pp. 615 ff.; BRUCH, article “ Eid,” 
SCHENKEL’S Bzbel-Lexikon, Vol. II (1869); R1EHM, article “Eid,” Handwéorterbuch; 
WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., p. 122; SMEND, of. cit., see Jndex, s. v. “Schwur;” NOWACK, 
op. ctt., Vol. II, pp. 262 ff.; BENZINGER, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Eid ;” FREY, Zod, 
Seelenglaube und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 108 f.; BENZINGER, article “Eid bei den 
Hebraern,” Realencyklopaidie, 3d ed., Vol. V (1898). 

§ 152. Supplementary Study on Fasting as a Means for Securing the 
Divine Mercy and Help. 

1. The early period. 

Hapa 3422009) 7. 24539 (E); t Sams 72575" 3121492 2° Sam. 
Pepe eae oS TeetO—-230 f KIN gS) 279, 12,27. 

2. The middle period. 

Deutesi53 O90) bo—20, 25-20) 10. ros Jer, 14) 12" 362.6, 0. 
3. The late period. 
Fadee ie 24712); 202 20°H.; Ezra 6 32%-23; 10:65 Neh. 124-113 
9 il, 31; Esther 4:1-3, 16; Zech. 7:1—7, 18-23 ; 8:19; Isa. 58: 3 ffs 
teChron 17 12 2a Chron zor sa oeliie: 1408 23302, 156" |onk 3.25. 
Dano 335 Lev. 1629, 312° 

§ 153. Questions and Suggestions. 


Consider (1) the reason assigned by David in 2 Sam. 12:22 for 
fasting, viz., to secure Jehovah’s pity; (2) the fasting of Moses on 
Sinai (Exod. 34:28; Deut. 9:9) as a preparation for an important act, 
the receiving of the law; (3) the fasting of Elijah (1 Kings 19: 8 ff.) as a 
preparation for communion with God; (4) the fasting of the men of 
Jabesh for Saul (1 Sam. 31: 13), and of David for Saul (2 Sam. 1: 12), 
that is, in mourning for the dead (cf 2 Sam. 3:35); and determine 
the original meaning of the act, z. €., an explanation with which these 
various cases may be connected ; is it to raise the pity of the deity? or 
in preparation for a sacrificial meal ? 7 

Consider the various cases of fasting cited and note (1) the motive 
or purpose in each case, ¢. g., David, Ahab, Nehemiah, Ezra; (2) 
whether they were private or public (cf, in earlier and middle periods, 1 
Kings 21:9 ff.; Isa. 1: 130 (Sept.); Jer. 36:6 ff.; and, in later period, 
Joel 1:13 f.; 2 Chron. 20: 3); (3) the change by which the act becomes 
spiritualized (cf Ahab’s case, 1 Kings 21:29); (4) the connection 
between fasting and penitence (cf. 1 Sam. 7:6; Neh. 9:1); (5) the 

36 This reference is from the Priestly Code. 


37 W. R. SmITH, Religion of the Semites, p. 434. 
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circumstances which led to greater importance being given to fasting, 
and the changes in frequency of the act and in meaning which came 
in the later period; (6) the conception which makes it a “meritorious 
work,” and the prophets’ attitude toward this (Isa. 58 : 3 ff.; Zech. 7:5 f.). 

Consider the various occasions on which, in the later period, public 
fasting was observed and the events thereby commemorated: (1) in the 
fourth month, the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 52:6, 7); (2) in the fifth 
month, the destruction of the temple and city (Jer. 52:12f.); (3) in 
the seventh month, the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 41: 1 ff.); (4) in the 
tenth month, the beginning of the siege (Jer. 52: 4) (¢f Zech. 7 : 1-7, 
18-23); (5) the Day of Atonement (Lev., chap. 16), noting (a) that this 
is the only fast required by the laws, (4) that there is no allusion to its 
observance in any of the historical literature of the Old Testament, (c) 
the purpose of the day, (d) its relation to the religious thought and spirit 
of the later times; (6) the thirteenth of Adar, the case of Haman. 

Consider the usage of fasting as referred to (1) in the Psalms; * 
(2) in the apocryphal literature ;* (3) in the New Testament ; (4) 
among other Semitic nations. 


§ 154. Literature to be Consulted. 


SAMUEL CLARK, article “Atonement, Day of,” SmMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); SCHULTZ, of. ctt., Vol. I, pp. 367 ff., 372, 4o2ff., 431; - 
OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (ist ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, trans]. 1883), §§ 140f.; 
EDERSHEIM, The Temple, its Ministry and Services (1874), pp. 263-88; WELLHAU- 
SEN, Prolegomena, pp. 110-12; J. S. BLACK, article “Fasting,” Lxcyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. 1X (1879); KUENEN, The Hexateuch (2d ed. 1885, transl. 1886), pp. 86, 
312; W. R. Situ, Rel. of Sem., pp. 303, 388 ff., 433 £.; MONTEFIORE, of. cét., pp. 509 f.5 
C. J. BALL, article “Fasting and Fasts,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893) ; 
H. C. TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), pp. 186, 286 ff., 383; 
McCurby, of. cit., §§ 1116, 1118, 1346n.; S. R. DRIvER AND H. A. Wuire, article 
“Atonement, Day of,” HaAsTINnGs’ Dictionary, Vol. I (1898); E. E. HARDING, article 
“Feasts and Fasts,” 2bzd., Vol. I (1898), pp. 862 f.; CHEYNE, of. cét., pp. 9-11; M. 
JASTROW, of. czt., p. 688; BENZINGER AND CHEYNE, article “Atonement, Day of,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I (1899); BENZINGER, article “Fasting, Fasts,” Zncy- 
clopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); OTTLEY, A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period (1901), pp. 305 f. 


38 See, ¢. g., Pss. 35:13; 69:10; 109:24. 
39 See, e. g., 1 Macc. 3:44-54; Ecclus. 34 :26. 


4 See, é. &., Matt. 4:2; 6:16ff.; 9:14f 17:21; Mark 2:18 ff.; 9:29; Luke 
2:37; 5:33 ff.; 18:12; Acts 10:30; 13:2f.; 14:23; 27:9, 33; 1 Cor. 7:5; 2Cor. 
Oba bie 27. 

‘* See, ¢. g., the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, Jastrow, 
and Black cited in § 154. 
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HOLTZMANN, article “Fasten,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. II (1869); 
ORELLI, article “Verséhnungsfest,” Realencyhklopidie (2d ed. ¥875)is) Ha OORT; 
“De groote Verzoendag,” TZheologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. X (1876), pp. 142-65; D. 
HOFFMANN, Berliner’s Magazin, 1876, pp. 1 ff.; DELITZSCH, Zettschrift fiir hirchliche 
Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1880), pp. 173-83; J. DERENBOURG, 
“Essai de restitution de l’ancienne rédaction de Masséchet Kippourim,” Revue des 
études juives, No. 11 (1883), pp. 41-80; ADLER, “ Der Verséhnungstag in der Bibel, 
sein Ursprung und seine Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Vol. III (1883), pp. 178-84; KUENEN, Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XVII (1883), pp. 
207-12; RIEHM, article “Fasten,” MHandwérterbuch, Vol. I (1884); DELITzscuH, 
article ‘“‘ Versohnungstag,” RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch, Vol. II (1884); STADE, Ge- 
schichte, Vol. II (1888), pp. 182, 258 ff.; BENZINGER, “ Das Gesetz iiber den grossen 
Versohnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Zectschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1X 
(1889), pp. 65-88; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), pp. 26ff.; SMEND, 
op. cit., pp. 142, 319, 330ff., 396; NOwaAck, of. c2t., Vol. II, pp. 270 ff.; BENZINGER, 
op. cit., pp. 165, 464, 477; DILLMANN, of. cz¢., p. 184; MARTI, of. cit., pp. 234, 283 f.; 
BUHL, “Fasten im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopadie, 3d ed., Vol. V (1898); FREY, 
Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult im alten Israel (1898), pp. 37, 81-5, 117. 


§155. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity through 
Oracles, Urim and Thummim, the Ephod, the Lot. 

1. The early period. 

(a) Oracles.—Gen. 24:12-14 (J); 25 :22f.(J); Judg. 1:1; 18:5f.; 1 Sam. 
HOM 24 Ae Os 37 nesses ALOU 208 Or 3047 1.582) Sam, Qt sb TO, 
Como 2c leita 2 Kanes Oni: INUMD 2428 h5 alsa. Ls sls 
Amos 2:11, 16. 

(6) Urim and Thummim.—i Sam. 14: 41f.; 28:4-6; 22:10, 13; 23:2, 4, 
6,.G-123-30<7 > 28am. 225} §$19,°231.; 21237; Deut:-337 8 (EF). 

(c) The ephod.—Judg. 8: 27a; 17:5; 18:14, 20; 1 Sam.14:18; 21:9f.; 
2MAIOV Oe 30/27 tee EAOSH 3's 4. 

(@2) The lot.—Josh. 16:1 (J); 17:14, 17 (J); Judg.1:3; 20:9; Isa.17:14; 
Mic. 2:5. 

2. The middle period. 

(a) Oracles.—Mic. 4:6; 5:9; Nah.2:14; Zeph. 1:2; Ezek. 5: 11-3 11:8, 
DVS Vie NOR aes 

(6) The ephod.—Deut. 2:28; Judg. 8: 270. 

(c) The lot.—Josh. 18: 6,8, 10 (R*); Isa. 34:17; Jer. 13:25; Ezek. 24:6; 
Obadaric Naha3104 Deut. 32/79; 

3. The late period.” 

(a) Oracles —Joel 2:12; acme ce2 Alc) LECH wil: 3h 30) Onl 2i5 
pete Vala ks. bSSa 30s ic) LlOl I. 

(4) Urim and Thummim.—Exod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8; Numb. 27:21; 
Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65. 


42 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
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(c) The lot.—Lev. 16: 8-10; Numb. 26:55 f.; 33:54; 34:13; 36:2 ff 
ICR OLB AR SUC TER ARIE SWC) S Ii, MO, 1% Odo Bp tle Hii § PE BIS TS tre toy 
10, 40° 1 Chron. 6:54, 61, 63,05; 167153 24%5).7,,. 30> eeoeo ae 
26:13.1.> Neh fo2343 1f¢ageisther 3:7: oc2aca isang yon mioc! 
3513) lONsl 7 Dane lZeals: 

§ 156. Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with the deity which 
seem to have been recognized as /egitimate and proper, viz., oracles, 
Urim and Thummim, ephod, and lot; note the instances cited of 
each, and consider (1) the various circumstances under which such 
consultation is held; (2) the underlying motive in each case; (3) the 
relative frequency in the different periods ; (4) the differences (if any) 
between the usages named; (5) the various senses in which the word 
oracle is used; (6) the different views as to the method of employing 
the Urim and Thummim; (7) the meaning of the ephod and its use; 
(8) the place of the lot in connection with religious acts. 

Consider whether, with the growth of religious conceptions and 
the higher ideas entertained of God in later times, the use of these 
external helps increases or diminishes. 

Consider the use of these or similar external helps in consulting 
the deity, as they may be referred to in (1) the Psalms,‘ (2) the 
wisdom literature,*4 (3) the apocryphal literature, (4) the New Testa- 
ment ;* and likewise as they were employed among (5s) the Egyptians,’ . 
(6) the Assyrians and-Babylonians,** (7) the ancient Arabs,” (8) the 
Greeks and Romans.*° 

$157. Literature to be Consulted. 

KALIscH, Zxodus (1855), pp. 540-45; E. H. PLumpTRgE, article “Urim and 
Thummim,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); W. L. 


BEVAN, article “‘Ephod,” zdzd. (1st ed. 1863), revised by J. M. FULLER (2d ed. 1893); 
KUENEN, feligion of [srael, Vol. I (1869 f., transl. 1874), pp. 96-100; W. M. Ramsay, 


A3'S€e; a La esss LO: we2 toe 20 el hO tla Geras 
SUS CC. C5 Oy) ELOVG Ue 4 so ehO MOG r aal Otek Or mes On ulema tare 
45 Cf. Wisdom of Solomon 8 :8. 


46See, ¢. g., Matt. 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 1:9; 23:34; John 19:24; Acts 
SAAS MP AetIE Cer A rain INGE CHOC Ioeloy, Gee Te IAG. Misi 

47 See, é. g-, WIEDEMANN, Leligion of the Ancient Egyptians, see Index, s. v. 
“@raclex etea 

48 See references to Pinches, Strong, and Jastrow cited in § 157. 

49 See references to W. R. Smith and Wellhausen cited in §157. 


5° See, €. g., WARRE CORNISH, Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Sih tee SOLLES oe 
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article “Oracle,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena, p. 
130; T. G. PINCHES, “‘The Oracle of Ishtar of Arbela,” Records of the Past, Vol. 
XI (1878), pp. 59-72; see also zdzd., Vol. V, new series (1891), pp. 129-40; S. F. 
Hancock, “The Urim and Thummim,” Old Testament Student, Vol. III (1884), pp. 
252-56; Konic, Religious History of Tsrael (1885), pp. 107 ff.; W. R SMITH, Rel. of 
Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Oracles, etc.;”” KIRKPATRICK, The First Book of Samuel (Camb. 
Bible, 1891), pp. 217 £.; H. E. Doskrr, “The Urim and Thummim,” Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, 1892, pp. 717-30; S. A. STRONG, “On Some Oracles to Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal,” Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Band II (1894), pp. 627-45; 
J. F. McCurpy, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Oracles;” G. F. Moore, Judges (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, 1895), p. 381; HOMMEL, Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
(1897), pp. 280ff.; S. R. DRiveER, article ‘‘Ephod,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. I 
(1898); JasTROW, of. cit, see Index, s. v. “Oracles;” T. C. Footer, “ The Biblical 
Ephod,” Johns Hopkins University Circulars, XIX, No. 145 (1900), p. 40; O. C. 
WHITEHOUSE, article “Lots,” HasTines’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); W. Muss- 
ARNOLT, “The Urim and Thummim,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 193-224; C. H. PRICHARD, article “Oracle,” 
Hastinecs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); G. F. Moore, article “Ephod,” Lxcyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. I (1901). 

BRAUN, De vestitu sacerdotum (1698), pp. 462 ff.; BELLERMANN, Die Urim und 
Thummim (1824); BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Cuitus, Vol. II (1839), pp. 131-41; 
G. KLAIBER, Das priesterliche Orakel der TIsraeliten (1865); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte des Alten Testamentes, Vol. 1 (1875), pp. 349 f.; STEINER, article 
“Urim und Thummim,” SCHENKEL’s Szbel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); RIEHM, Hana- 
worterbuch (ist ed. 1884, 2d ed. by Baethgen 1893 f.), articles ‘‘Ephod” and “ Licht 
und Recht;” KaAurzscHu, article “Urim,” Realencyklopidie (2d ed. 1885); STADE, 
Geschichte, Vol. I (1887), pp. 466, 471; WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums, pp. 
126 f., 133, 167, etc.; BAUDISSIN, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889), 
pp. 70 f., 205 ff.; LAGARDR, Mittheilungen, Vol. 1V (1891), p. 17; SELLIN, Beztrige 
zur israelitischen und jiidischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft II (1897), p. 119; WuL- 
HELM LovTz, article “Ephod,” Realencyklopadie, Vol. V (3d ed., 1898); VAN Hoo- 
NACKER, Le sacerdoce lévitiqgue (1899), pp. 370 ff. 


§ 158. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity or Super- 

natural Powers through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, Witchcraft. 

1. The early period. 

(2) Magic and divination.—Gen. 44:5, 15 (J); Exod. 22:17; Numb. 
220 74Is 23:23; T paliOs2: 20:05 Mi¢ 3:6 f, 116 Asa, 376. 

(6) Sorcery and witchcraft.— Exod. 22:18; 1 Sam. 15:23; 2 Kings 9:22. 

2. The middle period.” 

(2) Magic and divination.—Deut. 18:9-14; Jer. 8:17; 14:14; 27:9; 
2oeore Beka 2124 7 LIB 7—Oya2 30 2227 ft 205) 22026 +2 Kings 
F7aU 7a lsaed 4325 + eich 12. 

5t References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 


52 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
gnomy. 
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(2) Sorcery and witchcraft.—Deut. 18:10; Mic. 5:12; Nah. sivas; ete 
27:9; Isa. 47:9, 12; 57:3. 

3. The late period.% 

(2) Magic and divination.— Josh. 13:22; Lev. 19:26, 31; 20:6, 27; Zech. 
(O72. 

(4) Sorcery and witchcraft.— Exod. 7:11; Mali3) 5512 Chronies3)o5 
Dan. 2:2. 

$159. Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with higher powers 
which seem always to have been regarded as improper and illegitimate, 
viz., magic, divination, sorcery, and witchcraft, noting (1) the various 
circumstances under which such consultation is held; (2) the under- 
lying motive in each case; (3) the relative frequency in different 
periods; (4) the various methods thus employed; (5) the external 
sources of these influences; (6) any internal source from which they 
may have sprung; (7) the prophetic attitude in the different periods; 
(8) the explanation of this attitude; (9) the relation of all this to 
idolatry; (10) the essential element of injury which it contributed ; 
(11) the gradual disappearance, and the occasion of this disappearance. 

Consider (1) the significance of references in the Psalms ;54 (2) 
in the wisdom literature ;% (3) in the apocryphal literature ;5° (4) in 
the New Testament.” 

Consider the use of these methods among (1) the Egyptians ; * (2) 
the ancient Arabs; (3) the Assyrians and Babylonians ;® (4) the 
Greeks and Romans.” 

§ 160. Literature to be Consulted. 


F. W. FARRAR, article “Divination,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 
1863, 2d ed. 1893); SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 250 ff., 281 ff., 283 ff.; E. B. TyLor, 
article “Divination,” Zxcyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VII (1878); IpEM, article 


53 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
34See,.¢. g., Ps. 58:5. 55 See, ¢. g., Prov. 16: 10. 
56 See, ¢. g., Ecclus. 34: 2-7. 


57See, ¢. g., Acts 8:9, 11; 13:6,8; 16:16; Gal. 5:20; Rev.9:21; 18:23; 
PU eh, PPLE AS 


58 See, ¢. g., BUDGE, Egyptian Magic. 


59 See, e. g., W. R. SMITH, Rel. of Sem., Index, s.v. “Omens,” etc.; WELLHAUSEN, 
este arab. Heid., pp. 135-64. 


6 See, e. g., LENORMANT, Chaldgan Magic; L. W. Kino, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery. 


5 See, ¢. g., E. B. TyLor, article “ Magic,” Excyc. Brit. 
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“Magic,” zé2d., Vol. XV (1883); W. R. SmirH, Red. of Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Charms,” 
“Omens,” “‘ Magic,” “‘ Witches;” SCHURER, A History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ, Div. Il, Vol. III, pp. 151-5; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt (transl. 
1894), see /rdex, s. v. “ Magic Art,” etc.; MENZIES, of. cit, Pp. 72,91,153; McCurpy, 
op. cit. (1895-1901), §§ 644, 851 n., 858; L. W. Kinc, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, 
Being “‘ The Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand” (1896); T. W. Davies, Magic, 
Divination and Demonology (1898); JASTROW, of. cét., see Index, s. v. “ Magical 
Texts,” “Sorcer, etc.,” ‘ Witchcraft ;” F. B. JEvons, article “ Divination,” HaAsTINGs’ 
Dictionary, Vol. 1 (1898); O. C. WHITEHOUSE, article “Exorcism,” zdzd.; T. W. 
Davies, article “ Divination,” Zxcyc. B2b., Vol. I (1899); E. A. W. Bunce, Zgyptian 
Magic (1899); RAMSAY, The Expositor, July, 1899, p. 22; O. C. WHITEHOUSE, arti- 
cle “ Magic,” Hastines’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); Durr, of. czt., Vol. II, see 
Index, s. v. “ Divination ;”” CHEYNE, article “ Exorcists,” Zzcyc. Bzb., Vol. II (1901); 
Day, of. cit, pp. 185 f., 220, 222; ANDREW LANG, Magic and Religion (1901). 
BRECHER, Das Transcendentale, Magie, und magische Heilarten im Talmud 
(1850); P. SCHOLZ, Gotzendienst und Zauberwesen bet den alten Hebriern und den 
benachbarten Volkern (1877); MAYBAUM, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Pro- 
phetenthums (1883), pp. 7-29; STADE, Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 503 ff., WELLHAUSEN, 
Reste arabischen Heidenthums (‘Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,” III), pp. 126, 135-64, 
215; SMEND, of. cit., see /ndex, s. v. “ Wahrsagung,” ‘Zauberei;’ TALLQVIST, 
Assyrische Beschworungsserie Maglu (1894); DILLMANN, of. cit., see Index, s. v. 
“‘Wahrsager;” ZIMMERN, Geztrage zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion (1896, 
1899); MARTI, of. ctt., p. 45; FREY, Tod, Seelenglaube und Scelenkult (1898), pp. 180, 
202; LEHMANN, Adberglaube und Zauberet; BLAU, Das alt-jiidische Zauberwesen. 


§ 161. Supplementary Study on Mourning Customs. 

1. The early period. 
PATH OSM taal EON lOc WVIICs) Ooo) se USa8 3 BAS To 2 8s 22 eNs 
Za5atniues 3 ieee tO eens 2 ue 7e2, Limes to atts Gen. 
37: 34(E), 35(J); of 1 Kings 20: 31. 

2. The middle period. : 
Dedewrd rele era LOO Oo cand he bi eA SAO 340 AO 37". AO. 
6226) Ezek. 242 16-17: 29% 18 3 27:31 ; 7218. 

3. The late period. 
Lev-19271-; 205 Joel ?8; Jon, 375 fi.;) Ezra‘o33); Dan. 9/33. 


§ 162. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references given to mourning customs, and note (1) the 
custom of weeping and its significance, in contrast with the modern 
conception ; (2) the more intense expression of grief, termed wazding; 
(3) the beating of the breast, tearing of the hair, rending of clothes, 
putting on sackcloth, and mutilation of the body, as expressions of 
mourning; (4) the putting away of food to (or for) the dead (Deut. 


26:14); (5) fasting (cf 1 Sam. 31:13). 
Consider, in connection with these customs, (1) to what extent they 
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are survivals from the age in which ancestor-worship prevailed ; (2) to 
what extent, therefore, they had their origin in the effort to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, which was supposed to have power for good or 
evil, rather than in the desire to express grief for the loss that had been 
incurred ; (3) the reasons for forbidding certain of these customs (cf 
Deut. 14:1; 26:14; Lev. 19:28); (4) changes which seem to have 
come about in the progress of history. 

Consider the representations made concerning mourning customs 
in the Psalms,* (2) in the wisdom literature, (3) in the apocryphal 
literature,“ (4) in the New Testament,® (5) among other ancient 
nations. 


§ 163. Literature to be Consulted. 

TuHomson, Zhe Land and the Book (1859), see Jndex, s. v. “Manners and 
Customs ;” H.W. PHILLOTT, article ‘‘ Mourning,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); MaspERO, Egyptian Archeology (transl. 1887), pp. 108- 
63; W.R. SmitH, Rel. of Sem., pp. 322 £., 336, 370, 430; A. P. BENDER, “ Beliefs, 
Rites, and Customs of the Jews, Connected with Death, Burial, and Resurrection,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. VI (1893-94), pp- 317-47, 664-71 ; Vol. VII (1894-95), 
101-18, 259-69; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt (transl. 1894), pp. 306-27; E. A. 
WALLIS BuDGE, The Mummy (2d. ed. 1894); H. C. TRUMBULL, Studies tn Oriental 
Social Life (1894), pp. 143-208; MENZIES, of. cit. (1895), see Judex, s. v. “Funeral 
Practices ;’’ JASTROW, op. cit., see Index, s. v. “Dead,” etc.; PERITZ, “Woman in 
the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1898), pp 
137 {.; T. NICOL, article “ Mourning,” HastTinecs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); Durr 
op. cit., Vol. I, see Zudex,s. v. “ Mourning and Bewailing ;” Day, of. czt., pp. 204 ff.; 
WIEDEMANN, Zhe Realm of the Egyptian Dead. 

PERLES, ‘‘ Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums,” MWonats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Vol. X (1861), pp. 345-55, 
376-94; M. GeEIER, De Ebraecorum luctu lugentiumgye ritibus (3d ed. 1868); Ros- 
KOFF, article ‘“ Klage,” SCHENKEL’S Azbel-Lexitkon, Vol. III (£871); Oort, “De 
doodenvereering bij de Israeliten,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XV (1881), pp. 350 ff.; 
KAMPHAUSEN, article “ Trauer,’ RrEHM’s Handworterbuch, Vol. Il (1884); LEHRER, 
article “Trauer bei den Hebraern,” Realencyklopadie, Vol. XV (2d ed. 1885); STADE, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 387 ff.; G. A. WILKEN, Ueber das Haaropfer (1886 f.); WELL- 
HAUSEN, Keste arab, Hetdenthums (1887), pp. 159 ff., 178 f.; GOLDZIHER, Muhamme- 
danische Studien (1888), Vol. I, p. 248; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892); 
SMEND, of. ci¢., pp. 153 f.5 WELLHAUSEN, Jsraelitische und jiidische Geschichte (1st ed. 


6z'See, 2. g., PSS: 35:14; 38105 42:95 43:2; 88> 0. 

£3\See, 21225 PLOV 20/22), Ob Sch hres ble 2Oles Se wE celess gaits 

HSB Pa OIE, B25 PIER SoRiNiin Aes Te 

65 See, e g., Matt.2:18; 5:4; 9:15; 11:17; 24:30; Mark 16:10; Luke 6:25; 
F232 ti Core 52 5) 21 COLe fege asd com MNCVAG VOmmnI 


See especially the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Menzies, Jastrow, and Trumbull cited in § 163. 
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1894), p. 143; NOWACK, of. ci¢., Vol. I, pp. 187-98; BENZINGER, of. cit., pp. 102, 
165 ff., 428; MARTI, of. cét., pp. 37, 40 ff., 116; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube und Seelen- 
kult im alten Israel (1898); BERTHOLET, Die israelitischen Vorstellungen vom Zustand 
nach dem Tode (1899); KREHL, Religion der Araber; F. J. GRUNDT, Die Trauerge- 
brauche der Hebrier. 


§ 164. Supplementary Study on Circumcision. 

1. The early period. 
Exod) #224 ff.{J);> Josh. 5%2 £5 9. (J);-Judg. r4:93.15218;. 1.Sam. 
TAO, eh i 2OmsOn) LOC 2siiinw 3h.) 2isam. 1°20, 3):14)4 Isants 2% 
S22 

2. The middle period. 
Devts1O: 06572050430. 6; Jer 403 410,100 © 424 ff.) Josh..5<.4—37 
ZO EL OUT LO all Ol) 32510; 2ig 24—32" 4d i 7eOn Lsa, 520. 

3. The late period.” 
Lev. 12/319 5 23 ff.* 26.45) Gen. 17 ¢ 10-1.4,-23-27 ; 21345-34214 £., 
1722s 2A TOE xXOG. OM T2300 12244, Ags 1 Chron, ox 4. 


§ 165. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references to czycumcision, considering (1) the more 
interesting narratives concerning instances of circumcision, ¢. g., (@) 
Moses’ son and Zipporah, (4) the circumcision at Gilgal, (c) the cir- 
cumcision of Abraham’s family, of Shechem and his family; (2) the 
characterization of other nations as uncircumcised; (3) the early 
origin, how shown. 

Consider (1) the explanation of the origin which makes it sanitary, 
z. ¢., instituted as a preventive of certain diseases; (2) the explanation 
which connects it with marriage, as thereby promoting fruitfulness ; 
(3) th'e explanation that makes it a tribal badge, 2. ¢., a mark of initia- 
tion into full membership in the tribe (which included religious 
privileges), and therefore an act of sacramental communion, an act of 
sacrifice, a dedication. 

Consider (1) the place of circumcision in the early period, viz., of 
young men (e. g.,Gen., chap. 34; Josh. 5:2f.; Exod. 4:25),and asa tribal 
distinction (cf Gen., chap. 34; Ezek. 31: 8); (2) its place in the middle 
period: (2) not mentioned in history or in the older laws, not regarded 
as important; (4) circumcision of heart called for (Jer. 9 : 24, 25), while 
the circumcision of Israelites is placed on the same plane with that of 
Edomites, Ammonites, and other nations; (c) the spiritualization by the 
prophets furnishing the basis for more extended use in the next period ; 
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(3) its place in the later period: (@) the representations of its origin ; 
(4) the regulations for the performance of the rite; (c) its position as 
one of the two distinctive ordinances of Judaism, the other being the 
sabbath; (@) its significance as a rite of purification. , 
Consider representations concerning circumcision (1) in the apoc- 
ryphal literature ; (2) in the New Testament,® and the lack of allusion 
to it in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature. (3) Consider the prac- 
tice of circumcision among the Egyptians, Arabs, and other nations.” 


§ 166. Literature to be Consulted. 


T. T. PEROWNE, article ‘‘ Circumcision,” SMITH’s Dict. of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); EWALD, of. czt., pp. 89-97; SCHULTZ, of. czt., Vol. I, pp. 192 ff.; I], pp. 
7-70; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., trans]. 1874), Vol. I, pp. 238, 290; 
ASHER, The Jewish Rite of Circumcision (1873); E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture, 

ol. II (1874), pp. 363 ff.; T. K. CHEYNE, article “Circumcision,” Lxcyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. V (1877); E. B. TyLor, Larly History of Mankind (3d ed. 1878), 
pp. 214-19; Katiscu, Bible Studies, Part II (1878), pp. 4-11; WELLHAUSEN, Prole- 
gomena, p. 340; RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. 1 (1887, transl. 1894), 
pp. 104-9; W. R. Smiru, el. of Sem., p. 328; BANCROFT, Vative Races (1890), Vol. 
III, see 7udex; P. C. REMONDINO, History of Circumcision from the Earliest Times to 
the Present (1891); H. C. TRUMBULL, The Blood Covenant (1893), pp. 79, 215-24, 
351 f.; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt (transl.'1894), pp. 32 f., 539; SCHECHTER, 
Studies in Judaism (1896), p. 343; A. H. Sayce, “xfposttory Times, November, 1897; 
I. J. Peritz, “Woman inthe Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. XVII (1898), p. 136; MACALISTER, article “Circumcision,” HasTINGs’ Dictionary, 
Vol. I (1898); BENZINGER, article ‘‘ Circumcision,” Hxcyc. Bib., Vol. I (1899). 

BoRHECK, Jst die Beschneidung urspriinglich hebriisch ? (1793); COHEN, Das- 
sertation sur la circoncision (1816); AUTENRIETH, Ueber den Ursprung der Beschnei- 
dung (1829); LUBKERT, “Der jiidische émicmacpuss,” Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1835, pp. 657-64; COLLIN, Die Beschneidung (1842); S. HoLDHEIM, 
Ueber die Beschneidung in religios. Beztehungen; BERGSON, Die Beschnetdung 
(1844); SALOMON, Die Beschneidung histor. und medizin. dargestellt (1844); BRECHER, 
Die Beschnetdung (1845); STEINSCHNEIDER, Ueber die Beschneidung der Araber 
(1845); G. EBERS, Aegypten und die Bucher Moses, Vol. 1 (1868), pp. 278-84; STEINER, 
article ‘‘ Beschneidung,” SCHENKEL’s Lzdel- Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); AUERBACH, 
Berith Abraham, oder, der Beschneidungsfeier (2d ed. 1880); WEBER, Die Lehren 
des Talmud (1880), p. 373; PLoss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker (2d 
ed. 1882), pp. 360ff.; RIEHM, article “Beschneidung,” Handwérterbuch (1884); 
STADE, Zettschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. VI (1886), pp. 132-43; 
WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums (1st ed. 1887), pp. 154, 168, 215; HoLzINGER, 


8 See, e. g., 1 Macc. 1:14, 48, 60 f.; 2 Macc. 6:10. 


% See, ¢. g., Luke 1:59; John 7:22 f.; Acts 15:5; 16:3; 21:21; Rom, 2:25 f£.; 
WiGor. 72d 1.5) Galo 5 32h. Vc anol. esial teins te, 
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Einleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 133, 365, 437; SMEND, of. cit., pp. 37 f., 1163; 
NOWACK, of. cz¢., pp. 167-71; BENZINGER, of. cit., pp. 153 ff.; BUDDE, Zez¢schrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XIV (1894), p. 250; GLASSBERG, Die Beschnet- 
dung (1896); KRAETZSCHMAR, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament (1896), 
Ppp. 165,174; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Frem- 
den (1896), see Judex, s. v. “Beschneidung;” MARTI, of. cit, pp. 43, 163 f.; J. 
JAEGER, “ Ueber die Beschneidung,” Veue kirchliche Zeitschrift, July, 1898, pp. 479-91; 
ZEYDNER, “ Kainszeichen, Keniter und Beschneidung,” Zettschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XVIII (1898), pp. 120-25; REITZENSTEIN, Zwed religions- 
geschichiliche Fragen (1901). 
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